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YOUTH CAMP SAFETY STANDARDS 



WEDNESDAY, JUIiY 21, 1971 

House of Representatives, 
Select Subcommittee on Labor of the 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington^ D.O. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 2261, 
Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Dominick V. Daniels (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Daniels, Meeds, Esch, Forsythc, Veysey, 
amd Peyser. 

Staff members present: Dan Itrivit, counsel; Loretta Bowen, clerk; 
Catherine Ladnier, research assistant; Charles Zappala, assistant 
clerk; and Dennis Taylor, minority associate counsel 

(Texts of H.R. 1264, H.R. 2304, H.R. 6055, H.R. 6493, and H.R. 
8499 follow:) 

Mr. Daniels. The Select Subcommittee on Labor will come to 
order. 

Today the subcommittee meets for the purpose of conducting 
hearing on youth camp .safety legislation, H.R. 1264, introduced by 
me; H.R. 2302 by Congressman Helstoski; H.R. 6055 by my colleague 
and member of this committee, Mr. Peyser; H.R. 6493 by Congress- 
man Rosenthal; and H.R. 8499 by Congressman Podell. 

(1) 
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— H. R. 1264 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVKS 

jANUAliY 22, 1071 

Mr. l).\xiFJ.<» of Xew Jci-soy introduced the followinjr bill : which wns rcfcncd 
to tlio (/OininittcHj on Kdui-ution nnd Knhor 



A BILL 

To provide for the development and implementation of programs 
for youth camp safety. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of liepresenta- 

2 lives of the United Slates of America in Congresa asaembkd, 

3 STATBMENT OV PURPOSE 

4 Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to protect and safe- 

5 guard the health and well-being of the youth of the Nation 

6 attending day camps, resident camps, and travel camps, by 

7 providing for establishment of Federal standards for safe 

8 operation of youth camps, to provide Federal assistance to 

9 the States in developing programs for implementing safety 

10 standards for youth camps, to provide for the Federal imple- 

11 mentation of safety standards for youth camps in States which 
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1 do not implement such standards and for Pcdoral rocrca- 

2 tional campsj thereby providing assurance to parents and 
interested citizens that youth, camps and Pcdoral recreational 

4 camps meet mininumi safety standards. 

^3 DEKIXITIOXS 

^ Sicc. :3. For purposes of this Act— 

( 1 ) The term "youth caniji'' means— 

5 (A) any parcel or parcels of land having the gcn- 
^ oral characteristics and features of a cam)) as the term is 

generally understood, used wholly or in part iV^r reerea- 
^ tional or educational purposes and aceonnnodaling for 

^- profit or under philanthropic or charitable aus])ices fiv(j 

or more children under eighteen years of age, living 
14 apart from their relatives, i)areuts, or legal guardians for 
1'^ a period of, or portions of, five days or more, and in- 
1(> eludes a site that is opeiTitcd as a day (jamp in' as a 

resident c«mp ; and 
18 (B) any travel camp which for profit or under 

1^^ philanthropic or charitable auspices. snons(n-s uv eoj:- 

20 duets group tours within the United States, or foreign 

21 group tours originating or terminating within a State. 

22 for educational or recreational purposes, acconnnodating 
within the group five or more children under eighteen 
ye^rs of age living apart from their relatives, parents, 
or legal guardians for a period of five days or more. 



23 
24 
25 
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1 (2) The tenii ''y^uth cainp safety standards" menm 

2 criteria directed toward safe operation of youth camps, in 
*^ i^nvh areas as — but nut limited to — personnel qualifications 

4 for director and stall; ratio of staff to Ciinipers; sanitation 
^ and public licnlth; personal health, first aid, and medical 
^ .services; food handling, mass feeding, and cleanliness; water 

sn))i)ly and waste disposal; water safety including use of 

5 lakei> and rivei*s, swimming and boating equipment and 
^ practices; vehicle condition and operation; building and site 

design: equipment; and condition and density of use. 

(3) The term ^'Secretary" means the Secretary of 
Ileallh, Education, and Welfare. 

(4) The term **State" includes each of the several 
Slates, the District of ColuinlMa, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

.1(5 PKOMXJLGATION OF YOUTH CAMP SAFETY STANDARDS 

I'? Skc. 4. The Secretary shall develop and shall by rule 

18 pronnilgate, modify, or revoke youth camp s?.fcty standards. 

19 In developing such standards the Secretary shall consult 

20 with State officials and with representatives of appropriate 

21 public and private organizations, and siiall consider existing 

22 State regulations and standards and standards developed by 

23 private organizations which arc applicable to youth camj) 
2^^ safety. Before issuing a mle promulgating, modifying, or 
25 rovokiu*; a youth oamp safety standard, the Secretary shall 



1 afford interested persons an oi)p()rtuni(y for a pnblio hoarii^g. 

2 The Secretary sliall make the initial promulgation of 

3 standards recpiired by this section within one year after 

4 the effective date of this Act. 

5 STATK JUUISniCTTON AND STATK n.ANS 

6 Si:c. 5. (a) Any State which, at^ any time, desires to 
assume njfiponsihility for development and enforoenient of 

8 yonth camp safety standards applicable to yonth cani])s 
^ therein (other than travel camps) shall submit a State plan 

10 for the development of ?;uch standards and their enforcement. 

11 (b) The Secretary shall approve a plan submitted by 

12 a State under subsection (a), or any modification thereof, 
1^ if such plan in his judgment— 

(1) designates a State agency as the agency re- 
sponsible for administering the plan throughout tlic 
16 State, 

1'^ (2) provides for the development and enforcement 

of youth camp safety standards which stjindards (and 
the enforcement of such standards) arc or will be jit 
lea^st as effective in providing safe operation of yonth 
-1 camps (other than travel camps) in the State as the 
22 standards promulgated under section 4, 

(3) provides for an inspection of each such youth 
2^ camp at least once a year durin^r a period the cam)) is 
2''^ in operation, 



14 
15 
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1 (4) provides for a right of entry and inspection 

2 of all such youth camps which is at leiist Jis effective as 

3 .that provided iu section 8, 

4 (5) contains satisfactory assurances tliat such State 

5 agency has or will have the legal authority and qualified 

6 personnel neccssarj'' for the enforcement of such 

7 standards, 

8 (6), gives satisfactory assurance?. that such State will 

9 devote adequate funds to the administration and enforce- 
10 ment of such standards, 

U (7) provide that such State agency will make such 

12 reports in such' form and containing such infonnation 

13 as the Secretary may reasonably requu'e, 

14 (8) provide assurances that State funds will be 

15 available to meet the portions of the cost of carrying 

16 out the plan which are not met by Federal funds, and 

17 (9) provide such fiscal control and fund accounting 

18 prooediires as may be necessary to assure proper dis- 

19 bursement of and accounting of funds received under tliis 

20 Aet. 

21 (c) The Secretary shall approve any State plan which 



22 meets the requirements of subsection (a), but shall not 

23 finally disapprove any such plan, or any modification thereof, 
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1 without affording the State agency reasonable notice and an 

2 opportunity for a hearing. 

3 (d) Whenever the Secretary finds, aft<jr affording due 
notice and opportunity for a hearing, that in the administra- 

^ tion of the State phui there is a faihire to comply substantially 
^ with any provision of the State plan (or any assurance con- 
tained therein) , he shall notify the State agency of his with- 
^ drawaV of approval of such plan and upon receipt of snch 
^ Botice such plan shall cease to be in effect, but the State 
may retain jurisdiction in my case commenced before the 
^ ^ withdrawal of the plan in order to enforce standards under the 
plan whenever the issues involved do not relate to the reasons 
for the withdrnwal of the plan. 
14 (e) The State may obtain a review of a decision of the 
li> Secretary withdrawing approval of or rejecting it^ plan by 
tlie United States court of appeals for the circuit in whicli 
the State is located by filing in such court within thirty days 
18 following receipt of notice of sucl' decision a petition to 
39 modify or set aside in whole or in part the a<jtion of the 
-'^ Secretary. A copy of ?5uch petition shall forthwith be served 

21 upon tlie Secretarjs and tliereupon the Secretary shall cer- 

22 tify and file in the court the record upon which the decision 

23 complained of was issued as provided in section 2112 of 
2"^ title 28, United States Code. Unless th3 court finds that 
2*^ the Secretary's decision in rejecting a proposed State plan 
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3 or withdrawing liis approval of .sucli plan is not supported 

2 hy substantial evidence tlic court sliall afiinii tlie Secretary's 

3 decision. Tlie judgment of tlie court sIujH be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of tlie United States upon certiorari or 

^ certification as j)rovidod in section 1254 of title 28, United 
6 St^ites Code. 

OUAKTS TO STATES 

S Si2C. 6. (a) The Secretary may make grar»ts to States 
^ wliicli have in effect plans approved under section 5 to assist 
1^ them in carrying out such plans. No such grKnt may exceed 
90 per centiun of the cost of developing and carrying out 
the State plan. Payments under this section may be made 
in installments and in advance or by way of reimbursement 
with necessary adjustments on account of underpayments 
or overpayments. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1972, and each of the five succeeding fjscal years, 
such sums as may be necessary to makc the grant.*^ provided 
for in this section. 

90 

EN:rORCE>fBNT UV SKCHKTARY 

Sec. 7. The Secretary shall be responsible for the en- 
^'^ forconiont of youth camp safety standards in States which 
do not iiave in effect a State plan approved under section 5, 
and with respect to travel eamps. The United States district 
courts shall have jurisdiction for cause shown, in any actions 



25 , 
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1 brought by the Secretary, to enforce compliance with youth 

2 camp safety staiulanls in Statef? which do not have in eiTect 

3 a State plan approved under section 5. and with respect to 

4 travel camps. 

5 INSPKCTIOXS AND IXVKSTIGATIOXS 

^ Sec. 8. (a) In order to carry out his duties under this 
Act, the Secretaiy may enter and inspect any yonth Qmn\) 
^ and its records, may question employees, and may investi- 
^ gate facts, conditions, practices, or matters to the extent he 
1^ deems it necessary or appropriate. 

(b) For the purpose of any hearing or investigation 
^2 provided for in this Act, the provision?^ of section 8(b) of 
^3 the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 shall be 
applicable to the Secretar3\ 

FKDBRAL RFX)RBATIONAL CA^IPS 

■^^ Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary shall develop safety stand- 
■'^ ards to govern the operation of Federal recreational camps. 
The Secretary shall cooperate with Federal officers and 
agencies operating Federal recreational camps to assure that 
such camps are operated in compliance with the Secretary's 
standards. The Secretary may make the services of person- 
nel of the Department of Health. Education, and Welfare 
available, without reimbursement, to other Federal agencies 

94 

to assist them in carrying out this section. 
"'^ (b) For purposes of this section, a Federal recreational 
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1 camp is a cainp or Ciiinpgrouiul which is located on Federal 

2 property and is operated by, or under contract with, a Fed- 
^ oral agency (o luovidc opportunities for recreational camping 

to the public. 

*^ ADVISOUV COUNCIIi ON YOUTH CAMI* SA^TY 

6" Skc. 10. (a) The Secretary shall establish in the De- 
partnient of Health, Education, and Welfare an Advisory 
^ Council on Youth Camp Safety to advise and consult on 
^ policy matters relating to youth camp safety, particularly the 
promulgation of youth camp safety standards. The Council 
sliall consist of the Secretary, who shall be Chainnan, and 
eighteen members appointed by hhn, without regard to the 
civil service laws, from persons who are specially qualified 
1^ by experience and competence to render such service. Prior to 
15 making such appointments, the Secretary shall consult with 
1^ appropriate associations representing organized camping. 
^'^ (b) The Secretary may appoint such special advisory 
and technical experts and consultants as may be necessary 
in carrying out the functions of the Council. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Council, while serving 
^1 on business of the Advisory Council, shall receive compen- 
sation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not ex- 

no 

ceeding SlOO per day, including traveltime; and while so 

serving away from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ng 

ness, they may be allowed travel expenses, including per 
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1 iliciii in iiuu of ;subsistciice, as autliurixcd l)y sodion .)7(K> 

2 of title 5, Uniled States Code, for i>er.^(nis iii the Gov- 
^> ennnentserviec employed intennitteiitly. 

4 AI):^riNISTKATION 

5 Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary shall prci)are and submit 
C to the President f(n- tmnsmittal to the Congress at least 

once in each fiscal year a comprehensive and detailed report 

^ on the administration of this Act. 

^ (b) The Secretary is aiithorixcMl to request directly 

10 from any department or agency of the Federal Government 

11 information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics needed to 

12 carry oat his finu*tions under this Act; and such department 
12 or agency is authorized- to fm-nish such information, Siigges- 

14 tions, estimates, and statistics directly to the Secretary. 

15 (c) Nothing in this Act or regulations issued hereunder 

16 shall autliorizc the Secretary, a St<atc agency, or any official 

17 acting under this law to rcstiict, determine, or influence the 

18 curriculum, program, or ministry of any youth camp. 

19 AUTIIOKIZATION 

20 Sec. 12. There are authorized to be appropriated to 

21 carry out the provisions of this Act (in addition to the 

22 amounts authorized in section C) such sums as may be neces- 
2o sary for the fisciil year ending Juno oO, 1972, and -for each 
24 of the five succeeding fiscal years. 
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92d CONGRESS WW »\ if*.**^^ 

H. R. 2302 



IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 

January 26, 1971 

Mr. Helstoski introduced tlie following bill ; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To provide Federal leadership and grants to the States for 
developing and iinplementing State programs for youth 
camp safety standards. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited a.s the "Youth Camp Safety Aci". 

^ STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

5 Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to protect and safe- 

6 guard the health and well-being of the youth of the Nation 

7 attending day camps, resident camps, and travel camps, by 

8 providing for establishment of Federal standards for safe 

9 operation of youth camps, and to provide Federal assistance 
10 and leadership to the States in developing programs for im- 
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1 pleinenliiig safety standards for youth camps, thereby pro- 

2 vidiiig assurance to parents and interested citizens that youth 

3 camps meet minimum safety standards. 

4 DEFINITIONS 

5 Sec. 3. As used in this Act — 

6 (a) The term "youth camp" means: 

7 ( 1 ) any parcel or parcels of land having the general 

8 characteristics and features of a camp as the term is gen- 

9 erally understood, used wholly or in part for recreational 

10 or educational purposes and accommodating for profit 

11 or under philanthropic or charitable auspices five or more 

12 children under eighteen years of age, living apart from 

13 • their relatives, parents, or legal guardians for a period 

14 of, or portions of, five days or more, and includes a site 

15 that is operated as a day camp or as a resident camp; 

16 and 

17 (2) any travel camp which for profit or under phil- 

18 anthropic or charitable auspices, sponsors or conducts 
1^/ group tours withm the United States, or foreign group 

tours originating or terminating within the United States, 
2^ toT educational or recreational purposes, accommodating 

22 within the group five or more children under eighteen 

23 years of age living apart from their relatives, parenU^, or 
2i legal guardians for a period of five days or more. 

(b) The term "person'' means any individual, partner- 



25 
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1 ship, corporation, association, or other form of business 

2 enterprises. 

3 (c) The term ^'safety .stMnilanls** mcvuis criferia diroctcd 

4 toward safe oj^eration of youth camps, in ijuch areas as — but 

5 not limited to— ))ersonnol (jnalifications for director and staff; 

6 I'atio of stalT to campers: sanitation and puldic, health; jier- 

7 sonal heahh, fh-st aid, ajid medical services: food handliug-, 

8 mass feeding, and cleanline^:s; water supply and waste dis- 

9 posal; water safety including use of lakes and rivers, swim- 

10 ming and boating cquii>mcnt and practices: vehicle coudi- 

11 tion and operation; building and site design: equipment: and 

12 condition and density of use. 

13 " (d) The term ''Secretary" means the Secretary of 

14 Health, Education, and Welfare. 

15 (e) The term *'Sta(c** includes each of the several Slates 

16 and the District of (/olmubia. 

17 GRANTS TO f^TATKS VOVx VOtTTIf 0.\M1» SAVKTV STAXDAUDS 

18 SlC(\ 4. Prom sums appropriated pm'suant to section 11 

19 of this Act. but not to exceed S2,i)00,0()() of such appropria- 

20 tion for any fiscal year, tlie Secretary is authorized to make 

21 grants to States which have State ))Ians approved by bim 

22 under section 6 to pay up to 50 per centum of the cost of 

23 developing and administering State programs for youth camp 

24 safety standards* 
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1 Sec. 5. In developing Federal standards for youth 

2 camps, the Secretary shall— 

3 (a) consider existing State regulations and stand- 

4 ards, and standards developed by private organizations, 

5 applicable to youth camp safety; 

6 (b) establish and publish youth camp safety stand- 

7 ards within one year after enactment of the Act, after 

8 consultation with State officials and with representatives 

9 of appropriate private and public organization^" after 

10 opportunity for hearings and notificati(m pubhshed in 

11 the Federal Register; and 

12 (c) authorize and encourage camps certified by the 

13 States as complying with the published Federal youth 

14 camp standards to advertise their compliance with mini- 

15 mum safety standards. 

16 STATE VhA^H 

17 Spxj. {>. (a) Any Stale desiring to participate in the 

18 grant program nnd(!r tliis .Act kIuUI designate or create an 

19 appropriate State agency for the purpose of this section, 

20 and submit, through such State agency a State plan which 

21 shall— 

22 (1) set forth a program for State supervised annual 

23 inspection of, and certification of compliance with, mini- 

24 mum safety standards developed under the provisions 
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1 of sections 5 and 9(a) of this Act, at youth camps 

2 located in such State ; 

3 (2) provide assurances that the State will accept 

4 and apply such minimum youth camp safety standards 

5 as the Secretary shall by regulations prescribe ; 

6 (3) provide for the administration of such plan by 

7 such State agency ; 

8 (4) provide for an advisory committee, to advise 

9 the State agency on the general policy involved in in- 

10 spection and certification procedures under the State 

11 plan, which committer shall include among its members 

12 representatives of other State agencies concerned with 

13 camping or programs related thereto and persons repre- 

14 sentative of professional or civic or other public or non- 
15 profit private agencies, organizations, or groups con- 

16 xemed with organized camping; 

17 (5) provide that such State agency will make such 

18 reports in snch form and Containing such information 

19 as the Secretary may reasonably require; 

20 (6) provide assurance that the Stale will pay from 

21 non-Federal sources the remaining cost of such pro- 

22 gram ; and 

23 (7) provide such fiscal control and fund accounting 
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1 procedures as may be necessary to. assure proper dis- 
burseirieiit of and aefountin«r of funds received under 
3 this Act. 

i (b) Any State desiring to enable youth camps in the 
S State to advertise eompliance with Federal youth camp 
' 6 standards, but which does not wish to participate in the grant 

7 programs under this Aet, .shall designate or create an appro- 

8 priate State ageney for the purpose of this section and sub- 

9 niit, through such State agency, a State plan which shall 

10 accomplish the steps specified in (a) (1) through (3) of 

11 this section, and which provides for availability of informa- 

12 tion so that the Secretary may be assured of compliance with 

13 the standards. 

(c) The Secretary shall not finally disapprove any State 
plan subuiitted under this Act or any niodificatiou thereof, 
without iii*st utTording such Stale agency reasonable notice 
1'^ and opportunity for a hearing. 

1^ DliTKUMlKATlON OF KKDlCKAli SHAKE; PAYMKNTS 

1^ Skc. 7. (a) The Secretary shall determine the amount 

20 of tlie Federal share of the cost of programs approved by 

21 him under section 6 based upon the funds appropriated 

22 therefor pursuant to section 10 for that fiscal year and 

23 upon the nnni})fir of participating States; except that no 
2* State, may receive a grnnt under this Act for any fi.scal ye^r 

in excess of $.50,000, 
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1 (b) Payments to a State, under this Aet may be made 

2 in inst^illnients and in advance or by \\%y of reimbursement 

3 with ncceb*sary adjustments on account of overpayments or 
^ underpayments. 

5 OPERATION OF STATE PLAXS; HEARINGS AND JUDICIAL 

6 REVIEW 

Sec, 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable 
^ notice and opportunity for hearing to the State agency ad- 
^ ministering a State plan approved under this Act, finds 
W thatr- 

11 (1) the State plan has been so changed that it 

12 no longer complies with the provisions of section 6, or 
1^ (2) in the administration of the plan there is a 
1"^ failure to comply substantially with any such provision, 

the Secredny shall notify such Sluto agency that uo further 
payments will be made to the Stiito imder this Act (or in 
^'^ his discretion, that furlhcr payments to the Slate will be 
limited to progmms or portions of the State plan not affected 

19 by such failure) , until he is satisfied that there will no longer 

20 be any faihire to comply. Until he is so satisfied, no further 

21 payments may be made to such State under this Act (or 

22 payment shall be limited to progi'ams or portions of the 
^ State plan not affected by siicli failure) » 

^ (b) A »St;ite agen(jy dissatisfied with a final action of 
^ the Secretary under section 6 or subsection (a) of this sec- 
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1 tion may appeal to thu United States court of appeals for the 

2 circuit in which the Statu is located, by filing a petition with 

3 sueh court within HXty days after such final action. A copy 
^ of the petition shall be forthwith transmitted by the elerk of 
5 the court to the Secretary or any officer designated by him 
^ for that purpose. The Secretary thereupon shall file in the 
'7 court the record of the proceedings on which he based his 

8 action, as provided in section 2112 of title 28, United States 

9 Code. Upon the filing of such petition, the court shall have 
W jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Secretary or to set it 

11 aside, in whole or in part, temporarily or pcnnanently, but 

12 until the filing of the rec(»rd, the Secretary may modify or 

13 set aside his order. The findings of the Secretary as to tlie 
1^ facts, if supported by substantial evidence, shall be condu- 
it sive, but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the 
1^ case to the Secretary to take further evidence, and the Sec- 
1*^ retary may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact 

and nniy modify his previous action, and shall file in Ihe 
court the record of the further proceedings. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. The judgment of the court 
aflSnning or setting aside, in whole or in part, any action of 
^ the Secretary s*hall be final, su))ject to review by the Supreme 
^ Court of the United States upon ccrtioi-ari or certificaticm 
as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 



1 The commencement of proceedings under this subsection 

2 shall not, unless so specifically ordered by the court, operate 

3 as a stay of the Secretary's action. 

^ ADVISORY COUNCIL ON YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 

5 Sec. 9. (a) The Secrefarj' shall establish in the De- 

6 partment of Health, Education, and Welfare an Advisory 
Council on Youth Camp Safety to advise and consult on 

8 policy matters relating to youth camp safety, particularly 

9 the promulgation of youth camp safety standards. The 
10 Council shall consist of the Secretary, who shall be Chair-* 
l-l- man, and eighteen members appointed by him, without regard 

12 to the civil service laws, from persons who are specially 

13 qualified by experience and competence to render such serv- 

14 ice. Prior to making such appointments, the Secretary shall 

15 consult with appropriate associations representing organized 

16 wunping. 

n (I)) The Secretary may iippoint such special advisory 

18 and technical experts and consultants as may he necessary 

19 in carrying out the functions of the Council. 

20 (c) Members of the Advisory Council, while serving on 

21 business of the Advisory Council, shall receive compensation 

22 at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 

23 $100 per day, including traveltime; and while so serving 

24 away from their homes or regular places of business, they 

25 may be allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
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1 of subsistence, as authorized by section 5 of the Adminis- 

2 trative Expenses Act of IdC) (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for per- 

3 sons in the Government service employed intermittently. 

* ADMINISTRATION 

5 Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary shall prepare and submit 

6 to the President for transmittal to the Congress at least once 

7 in ea^h fiscal year a comprehensive and detailed report on 

8 the administration of this Act. 

9 (b) The Secretary is autliorized to request directly 

10 from any department or agency of the Federal Goveminent 

11 information, snggestioi»s, cstlnjntcs, and statistics needed to 

12 carry out his functions under this Act; and such department 

13 or agency is authorized to fimiish >ueh infonnalion, siig- 
1* gestions, estimates, and statistics directly to the Secretary* 

15 (c) Nothing in this Act or rogulatioiis issued hereunder 

16 shall authorize the Secret^iry, a Stale agency, or any official 

17 acting under this law to restrict, dctennine, or hifluence the 

18 curriculum, program, or ministry of any youth camp. 

19 Avrnortv/jArios 

20 Sea '11. There are authorized to be approju'Iatod to 

21 cairy out the provisions of this Act the sum of $3,000,000 

22 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 19G9, and for each of 

23 the five succeeding fiscal years. 
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■~ H.R.6055 



IN THE HOUSE OF llErRESENTATIVES 

Makcii 15,1071 

Mr. lV.Y^^Jl (for hiin^lf und Mr. McKis'NK.r) introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Conunittec on Kducution and Lubor 



A BILL 

To provide for the development aiid Implementation of programs 
for youth camp safety, 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bej>resenta- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress asseinhledt 

3 STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

4 Sf.ction L It Is the purpose of this Act to protect and 

5 safeguard the healtli and well-being of the youtli of the 

6 Nation attending day camps, resident camps, and travel 
"7 camps, by providing for establishment of Federal standards 
8 for safe operation of youtli camps, to provide Federal asslst- 
^ ance to the States In developing programs for hnplementing 

30 safety standards for youtli camps, to provide for the Federal 
3^ Implementation of safety standards for youth camps In States 
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1 which do not implement such standards and for Federal rec- 

2 reational camps, thereby providing assurance to parents and 

3 interested citizens that youth camps and Federal recreational 

4 camps meet minimum safety standards. 

5 DEFINITIONS 

6 Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act — 

7 (1) The term "youth camp" means — 

8 (A) any parcel or parcels of laud having the gcn- 

9 eral characteristics and features of a camp as the term is 

10 generally understood, used wholly or in part for rccrca- 

11 tional or educational purposes and accommodating for 

12 profit or under philanthropic or charitable auspices five 
1^ or more children under eighteen years of age, living 

1- i apart from their relatives, parents, or legal guardians for 
15 a period of, or portions of, five days or more, and in- 
1(> eludes a site that is operated as a day camp or as a 
I'? resident camp; and 

18 (B) any travel camp which for profit or under 

19 philanthropic or charitable auspices, sponsors or con- 

20 ducts group tours within the United States, or foreign 

21 group tours originating or terminating within a State, 

22 for educational or recreational purposes, accommodating 

23 within the group five or more children under eighteen 

2- i years of age living apart from their relatives, parents, 
25 or legal guardians for a period of five day.s or more. 
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1 (2) The tcnn "youth camp safety standards" means 

2 criteria directed toward safe operation of youth camps, in 

3 such areas as— but not lunited to— personnel qualifications 

4 for director and staff; ratio of staff to campers; sanitation 

5 and piiblic health; personal health, first aid, and medical 

6 services; food handling, mass feeding, and cleanliness; water 
supply and waste disposal; water safety including use of 

8 lakes and rivers, swimming and boating equipment and 

9 practices; vehicle condition and operation; building and site 
10 design; equipment; and condition and density of use. 

(3) The term "Secretary" means the Secretary of 
1'^ Health, Education, and Welfare. 

1^ (4) The term "State" inoludos each of the several 
1^ States, the District of Coluinlna, Puerto Kico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

16 PIfOMULOATIOK OV YOUTH CAi\[l> SAV13TY STANDARDS 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall develop and shall by rule 

18 j)ro!nulgate, modify, or revoke youth camp safety standards. 

19 In developing such standards the Secretary shall consult 

20 with State officials and with representatives of appropriate 

21 public and private organizations, and shall consider existing 

22 State regulations and standards and standards developed by 

23 j)rivate organizations which are applicable to youth camp 
2*^ safety. Before issuing a nilc promulgating, modifying, or 
25 revoking a youth camp safety standard, the Secretary shall 
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1 afford interested persons an opportunity for a public hearing. 

2 The Secretary shall make the inKial promulgation of 

3 standards required by this section within one year af:or 

4 the effective date of this Act. 

5 STATE JURISDICTION AND STATE PLANS 

6 Sec. 4. (a) Any State which, at any time, desires to 
assume responsibility for development and enforcement of 

8 youth camp safety standards applicable to youth cam])s 
^ therein (other than travel camps) shall submit a State plan 

10 for the development of such standards and their enforcement. 

11 (b) The Secretary shall approve a plan submitted by 

12 a State under subsection (a), or any modification thereof, 
1^ if such plan in his judgment — 

(1) designate a State agency as the agency re- 
sponsible for administering tlie plan tkroughout the 
State, 

■^'^ (2) provides for the development and enforcement 

of youth camp safety standards which standards (and 
the enforcement of such standards) are or will be at 

20 

least as effective in providing safe operation of youth 

21 

camps (other than travel camps) in the State as the 

22 

standards promulgated under section 4, 

23 

(3) provides for an inspection of each such youth 

24 

camp at least once a year during a period the camp is 

25 

m operation, 
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1 (4) provides for a right of entry and inspection 

2 of aD such youth camps which is at least as effective as 

3 that provided in section 8, 

4 (5) contains satisfactory assurances that such State 

5 agency has or will have the legal authority and qualified 

6 personnel necessary for the enforcement of such 

7 standards, 

8 (6) gives satisfactory assurances that such State will 

9 devote adequate funds to the administration and enforce- 
W ment of such standards, 

11 (7) provide that such State agency will make such 

^2 reports in sucb form and containing such information 
1^ as the Secretary may reasonably require, 
14 (8) provide assurances that State funds will be 

1^ available to meet the portions of the cost of carrying 
out the plan which are not met by Federal funds, and 
17 (9 J provide such fiscal control and fund accounting 

procedures as may be necessary to assure proper dis- 
bursement of and accounting of funds received under this 
20 Act. 

^ (c) The Secretary shall approve any State plan vvhlcli 
meets the requirements of subsection (a), but shall not 
^ finally disapprove any such plan, or any modification thereof, 
^ without affording the State agency reasonable notice and an 

25 • 
opportunity for a heanng. 
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1 (d) Whenever the Secretary finds, after affording due 

2 notice and opportunity for a hearing, thut in the administra- 

3 tion of the State plan there is a faihire to comply substantially 

4 with any provision of the State plan (or any assuiiuice con- 

5 tained therein) , lie shall notify the State agency of his witli- 
^ drawal of approval of such pla> and upon receipt of such 
'7 notice such plan shall cease to l)e in effect, but the State 
S may retain jurisdiction in any case coninicnced before the 
^ withdrawal of the plan in order to cnicrce standards under 

1^ the plan whenever the issues involved do not relato to the 

11 reasons for the withdrawal of the plan. 

12 (c) The State may obtain a review of a decision of the 

13 Secretar)' withdrawing approval of or rejecting its plan by 
1"^ the United States court of appeals for the circuit in which 
1^ the State is located by filing in such court within thirty days 
1^ following receipt of notice of such decision a petition to 
1'^ modify or set aside in whole or in part the action of the 
1^ Secretary. A copy of such petition shall fortliwith be served 
1^ upon the Secretary', and thereupon the Secretary shall cer- 

tify and file in the court the record upon which the decision 
^1 complained of was issued as provided in section 2112 of 
title 28, United States Code. Unless the court finds that 
the Secretary's decision in rejecting a proposed State plan 
or withdrawing his approval of such plan is not supported 
by substantial evidence the court shall affinn the Secretary's 
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1 decision. The judgment of the court shall be subject to review 

2 by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or 

3 certification as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 

4 States Code. 

5 GRANTS TO STATES 

6 Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary may make grants to States 

7 which have in effect plans approved under section 5 to assist 

8 them in carrying out such plans. No such grant may exceed 

9 90 per centum of the cost of developing and carrying out 

10 the State plan. Payments under this section may be made 

11 in installments and in advance or by way of reimbursement 

12 with necessary adjustments on account of underpayments 

13 or overpayments. 

14 (b) There are authorized to be appropriated for the 

15 fiscal year 1972, and each of the five succeeding fiscal years, 
1^ such sums as may be necessary to make the grants provided 

17 for in this section. 

18 ENFORCEMENT BY SECKETAUY 

19 Sec. 6. The Secretary shall be responsible for the en- 

20 forcement of youth camp safety standards in States which 
'21 do not have m effect a State plan approved under section 5, 

22 and with respect to travel camps. The United States district 

23 courts shall have jurisdiction for cause shown, in any actions 
24* brought by the Secretary, to enforce compliance with youth 
25 camp safety standards m States which do not have in effect 
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1 a State plan approved under section 5, and with respect to 

2 travel camps. 

3 INSPECTIONS AND INVESTIGATIOXS 

4 Sec. 7. (a) In order to cany out his duties under tliis 

5 Act, the Secretary may enter and inspect any youth camp 
^ and its records, may question employees, and may investi- 

gate facts, conditions, practices, or matters to the extent he 

^ deems it necessary or appropriate. 

9 (b) For the purpose of any hearing or investigation 

1^ pro\dded for in this Act, the provisions of section 8 (b) of 

11 the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 shall be 

1^ applicable to the Secretary, 

13 FEDERAL RECREATIONAL, CAMPING AREAS 

Sec. 8. (a) The Socretaty shall develop safety stand- 
1^ ards to govern the operation of Federal recreational camp- 
le ing areas. The Secretary shall cooperate with Federal officers 
1'^ and agencies operating Federal recreational camping areas 
to asstire that such camps are operated in compliance with 
the Secretary's standards. The Secretary may make the serv- 

ices of personnel of the Department of Health, Education, 

21 • ♦ 

and Welfare available, without reimbursement, to other Fed- 

eral agencies to assist them in carrying out this section. 

(b) For purposes of this section, a Federal recreational 
camping areas is a camp or campground which is located on 
Federal property and is operated by, or under contract with, 
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1 a Federal agency to provide opportunities for recreational 

2 camping to the public. 

3 ADVISORY COUNCIIi ON YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 

Sec. 9. (a) The Sccrotaiy sliall est^iblish in the De- 
5 partinent of Health, Education, and Welfare an Advisory 
^ Council on Yonth Casnp Safety to advise and consult on 
policy matters ndating to youth camp safety, particularly the 
^ promulgation of youth camp safety standards. The Council 
^ shall consist of the Secretary, who shall be Chairman, and 
eighteen members appointed by him, without regard to the 
civil service laws, from persons who are specially qualified 
by experience aud competence to render such service. Prior to 
nu^king such appointments, the Secretary shall consult with 
l-i appropriate associations representing orgain;:ed camping. 
15 (b) The Secretary may appoint such si)ecial advisory 
10* and technical experts and cousult^mts as may be ueccstjary 

17 in carrying out the functions of the Council. 

18 (c) Members of the Advisory Council, while serving 

19 on business of the Advisory Council, shall receive compen- 

20 sation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not ex- 

21 ceeding $100 per day, including traveltime; and while so 

22 serving away from their homes or regular places of busi- 

23 ness, they may be allowed travel expenses, including per 

24 diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 
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1 of title 5, United States Code, for persons in the Gov- 

2 emnient service employed intermittently. 

3 ADMINISTRATION 

4 Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary shall prepare and subnet 

5 to the President for transmittal to the Congress at least 

6 once in each fiscal year a comprehensive and detailed report 

7 on the administration of this Act. 

8 (b) The Secretary is authorized to request directly 
^ from any department or agency of the Federal Gwemment 

10 information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics needed to 

11 carry out his functions under this Act; and such department 

12 or agency is authorized to furnish such infonnation, sugges- 

13 tions, estimates, and statistics directly to the Secretary. 

14 (c) Nothing in this Act or regulations issued hereunder 
1^ shall authorize the Secretary, a State agency, or any official 
1^ acting under this law to restrict, determine, or influence the 
^'^ curriculum, program, or ministry of any youth camp. 

18 AtJTHOBIZATION 

1^ Sec. 11. There are authorized to be appropriated to 

20 carry out the provisions of this Act (in addition to the 

21 amounts authorized in section 6) such sums as may be neces- 
^ sarj' for tlie fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for each 
^ of the five succeeding fiscal years. 
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.CONGRESS ft r% r% A£\*\ 

isxs^o. R. 6493 



IN TIIK TIOUSE OF KEPRKSKNTATTVKS 

Mahch 22J071 

Mr. lva<i:NTii.\i. iutroiluml the following I)ill; wind: wns ivfcrml to the Com- 
mittee on Kducation and Labor 



A BILL 

To provide Federal leadership iuid gmiits to the States for 
developing and implementing- State programs for youth camp 
safety i^tandards. 

1 Be it enacted bt/ the Se7iate ami House of lieprcsenia- 

2 tims of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be (itwl as the "Youth Camp vSafety Act''. 

4 STATEMENT OV PUHPOSE 

5 Si-:(J. 2. It is the purjwse of this Act to protect and safe- 
(5 guard the health and well-being of the youth of the Nation 

7 nttendin^r day camps, resident camps, and travel c^nii)S, l)y 

8 providing for establishment of Federal standards for safe 

9 operation of youth camps, and to provide Fcdcml assistance 
jO and leadership to the States in developing progi-ams for im- 
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1 pleiuenting s;ife(y slaudaids for youtlL c^uiii)^?., (lu'reby pio- 

2 viding assurance (o parents and interested eiti/.ens timt youtli 
tamiis meet, mininunn safety standards'. 

4 DKKINITIONS 

5 Skc. As nsed in tliis Aet tlie tenii "youtli o^unp" 

6 means — 

7 ( 1 ) any pared or pareel.s of land liaving- tlie general 

8 eliaraeteristies and features of a ojunp as the term is gen- 

9 orally understood, used wholly or in part, for recreational 

10 or educiitioual puri)()ses and aeconunodatiug for profu. 

11 or under pliilanthropic or charitahlc auspices five or more 

12 ehildron under eight e(Mi years of age, living apart from 

13 their relatives, parents, or legal guardians for a period 

14 of, o»" portions of, five days or more, and ineludes a site 

15 thiit is operated as a. day camp or as a resident eani]); 

16 and 

J7 (2) any travel eamp which for profit or under phil- 

18 anthropic or charitahlc auspices, sponsoi-s or conducts 

19 grouj) t(mrs within the United States, or foreign group 

20 tours Originating or terminating within the United States. 

21 for e(hieational or recreational purposes, aeconunodatiug 

22 within the group five or more children under eighteen 

23 years of age living apart from their relatives, parents, or 

24 legal guardians for a period of five duys or more. 

25 (h) The term ''person" means any individual, partner- 
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1 shij), cori)orati()n, ni^sociatiou, or other form of husiiiess 

2 enterprises. 

3 (c) The tenn "safety standards" means criteria directed 

4 toward safe operation of youth eaunps, in sueh areas as—bnt 

5 not limited to — personnel (pialifioations for director and staff; 

6 ratio of staff to campers; sanitation and pnblic healtJi: per- 

7 sonal health, first aid, and medical Servians; food handling, 

8 mass feeding, and doanlincss; water supply and waste dis- 

9 posal; water safety including U5>c of lakes and rivers, swini- 

10 niing and boating equipment and practices; vehicle condi- 

11 tion and operation; building and sit^j design; equipment; and 

12 condition and density of use. 

13 (d )The term "Secretary" means the SecrcLary of 

14 Health, Education, and Welfare. 

15 (e) The term "State" includes each of the several States 

16 and the District, of Columbia. 

17 CHANTS TO STATES FOR YOUTH OAI^IP SAl'liTY STANDAHDS 

18 Skc. 4. From sums appropriated pai-snant to section 11 

19 of this . Act, but not to exceed S2,i500,O00 of such appropria- 

20 tion for any fiscal year, the Secretary is authorized to make 

21 grants to States which have State plans approved by him 

22 under section 6 to pay up to 90 per centum of tihe cost of 
2o developing and administering State progi-ams for youth camp 
24 safety standards. 
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1 Skc, 5. In developing Kedenil standards for youth 

2 camps, the Secretary shall— 

3 (ii) consider existing State regulations and .stand- 

4 nrds, and standards deveh^ped hy private orgjniizatious, 

5 applicjible to youth cjinip safety; 

6 (b) estabiisli and publish youth wunp s^ifcty staiid- 

7 imls within one year after enactment of rhe Act^ after 

8 coiusnltation with State ollicials ami with representatives 

9 of appropriate private and public organizations after 

10 opportnnity for hearings and notification published in 

11 the Fetleral llegister; and 

12 (c) authorize and encourage oanips certified by the 

13 States as eoniplying with the published Federal youtli 

14 camp standards to advertise their compliance with mini- 

15 mum safety standards. 

16 STATB X>LANS 

17 Spx)» 6. (a) Any State which, at any time, desires to 



18 assume responsibility for development and enforcement of 

19 youth camp safety standards applicable to youth camps 

20 therein {other than travel cami>s) shall submit a State plan 

21 for the development of such standards and their enfoivoment 

22 which— 

23 ( 1 ) sets forth a .program for State supervised annual 

24 inspection of. and certification of compliance with, mini- 

25 mum .safety i?tandards developed under the provisions 
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1 of sections 3 and 9 (a) of this Act. at yonih camps lo- 
- rated in such Slati%<: 

(2) provides assnraneos that the State will aeeept 
'1 and apply sueli niini^nuni yontli eanip sat'ety standards 
as the Secretary shall hy re^^nlnlions prescrihe: 

(•>) pnn'ides for the adniinistnition of .^neh |)lan hy 
7 sneli State agency; 

^ (4) provides for an advisory connniltt^e. to advise 

the State agency on the general policy involved in in- 
speclion and eertilic.ition procednres nnder the State 
plan, which connnittec shall inchule among its momhers 
representatives (»f otl^er State agencies concerned with 
J*^ camping or programs related thereto and persons r(»])re- 
1"^ sentativc of professional or civic ov other pnhli(j ov non- 
j)ro(it private agencies., orgsmixations, or gnuips con- 
ecnied with organized camping; 

(5) provide.^ that sneh State agency will make .<nch 
reports in snch form and containing such information 
as the SecretaiT nniy reasonably reqnirc; 

{{)) provides assunmce that i\ui State will j)ay from 
non-l^^'deral sources tlic remaining cost of snch ])ro- 
-■^ grajn; ami 

-'^ (7) provides snch fiscal control and fnnd accounting 

procedures as may he necc^^sary to assure pmper dis- 
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1 biirsenient of and accounting of funds received under 

2 ' this Act. 

3 (b) Any State desiring to enable youth canijis in the 
State to advertise compliance with Fedcml youth caniii 

5 standards, but which does not wish U) psU'ticipatc in the grant 
^ prognnns under this Aet, shall designate or create an aiipro- 

priate State agency for the purpose of this seelion, and sub- 
S niit, through sucl> State agenc\', a State plan which shall 
^ accomplish the steps specified in (a) (1) through (3) of 
1^ this section, and which provides for availability of infornm- 

tion so that the Secretaiy \my be assured of compliance with 

the standards. 

13 (c) The Secretary Miall not finally disapprove any State 
^ plan submitted under this Act or any modification thereof, 

without first affording such State agency reasonable notice 

and opportunity for n hearing. 

^'^ DRTERMTNATION OF KEDER.Mj SHARE; PAYMKNTS 

1^ Sec. 7. (a) The Secretarj^ shall detennnic the amount 
1^ of the Federal share of the cost of programs approved by 
him under section 6 based upon the funds appropriate^ 
therefor pursuant to section 10 for that fiscal year and 
upon the number of participating States, except that no 
Slate may receive a gmnt under this Act for any fiswil year 
in excess of S50,000. 

(b) Payments to a State under this Act may be nnide 
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1 in installments and in advance or by way of reiinbursoinont 
- with necessary adjustments on awoinit of overpayments or 
underpayments. 

OPEUATIOX OF STATK riiA^S; IIKAIHXOS AND •TUDTdAL 



REVIEW 



^' Sec. 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary after reasonable 

^ notice and opportunity for hearing to the State agency ad- 

S ministering a State plan approved under tliis Act, finds 

(1) the State plan has been so changed that it 
^ ^ no longer complies with the provisions of section 6, or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a 
1^ failure to comply substantially with any such provision, 
14 the Secretary shall notify such State agency that no further 
1j> payments will be made to the State under this Act (or in 

16 his discretion, that further payments to the State will be 

17 limited to programs or portions of the State plan not affected 

18 by such failure) , until he is satisfied that there will no longer 

19 be any failure to comply. Until he is so satisfied, no further 

20 payments may be made to such Stiite under this Act (or 

21 payment shall be limited to programs or portions of the 

22 State plan not affected by such failure) . 

23 (b) A State agency dissatisfied with a final action of 

24 the Secretary under section 6 or subsection (a) of this sec- 

25 tion may appeal to the United States court of appeals for the 
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1 circuit in which the State is located, hy filing a petition with 

2 such court within sixty da}^s after such final action. A copy 

3 of the petition shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of 

4 the court to the Secretary or any ofticer designated l)y liini 

5 for that purpose. The Secretaiy thereupon shall file in the 
C court the record of the proceedings on which he based his 

7 action, as provided in section 2112 of title 28, United States 

8 Code. Upon the fihng of such petition, the court shall have 

9 jurisdiction to affinn the action of the Secretary or to set it 
1^^ aside, in whole or in part, temporarily or pemianently, but 

11 until the filing of the record, the Secretary may modify or 

12 set aside his order. The findings of the Secretary as to the 

13 facts, if supported by substantial evidence, shall be condu- 
it sive, but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the 
^•'^ case to the Secretary to take further evidence, and the Sec- 
1^ retary may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact 
^'^ and may modify his previous action, and shall file in the 
^8 court the record of the further proceedings. Such new or 

19 modified findings of fact shall likewise he conclusive if sup- 

20 ported by substantial evidence. The judgment of the court 

21 affirming or setting aside, in whole or in part, any action of 

22 the Secretary shall be final, subject to review l)y the Supreme 

23 Court of the United States upon certiorari or certificiitioii 
2^ as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 
25 commencement of pn)ceedings under this subsection 
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1 slmll not, unless so specifically ordered by the court, operate 

2 as a stay of the Secretary's action. 

3 KNF0KCI5MENT BY SEOUIvTAin* 

4 Sko. !). The Secretary shall be responsible for the en- 
.3 forccnient of youth camp safety standards in States which 
(i do not have in eiVecl a State plan approved under section G, 

7 and with resfpect to travel camps. The United States district 

8 courts shall have jurisdiction for cause shown, in any actions 

9 brought by the Secretary, to enforce compliance with youth 
JO camp safety standards in States which do not have in effect 

11 a State plan approved under section 6, and with respect to 

12 travel camps. 

33 INSPECTIONS AND XNVKSTIGATIONS 

14 Sec. 10. (a) In order to carry out his duties under this 

1o Act, the Secretary may enter and inspect any youth camp 

IG and its records, nn^y question employees, and nniy investi- 

17 gate facts, conditions, practices, or matk'rs to the extent he 

18 deems it necessary or appropriate. 

19 (b) For the purpose of any hearing or investigation 

20 provided for in this Act, the provisiinis of secfion 8(1)) of 

21 the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1!)70 shall be 

22 ap])licable to the Secretary. 

23 ADVISOKV COUNCIL ON YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 

24 Sbc. 11. (a) The Secretary shall establish in the De- 

25 partnient of Health, Education, and Welfare an Advisory 
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i Council on Youth Camp Safety to advise and consult on 
- l)olicv niatlers relating to yowih eanip safety, particularly 
«^ the j)ronnilgatlon of youth canip safety standards. The 
■i Counell r.hall consist of the Secretary, who shall he Ohalr- 
5 man, and eighteen nienihcrs iippohited hy hhn, without 
^ regard to the civil service laws, from j)ers(ms who are 
si)eclally qualified hy experience and competence to render 
^ such service. IVior to making such appointments, the Sec- 
^ retnry shall consult with appropriate associations representing 
1^ organized camping. 

1^ (h) The Secretarj^ may ajjpoint such special advisory 
and technl(?al experts and consultants as nniy he necessary 
in carrying out the functions of the Giunu-il. 

^■^ (c) Menihcrs of the Advisory Council, while serving on 
hushiess of the Advisory Council, shall receive compensation 
at a rate to he fi.xed hy the SeerctJiry, hut not exceeding 
SlOO per day. Including travelthne; and while so serving 

18 away fnnn their homes or regular ])laces of huslness, they 

19 of suhslstence, as anthonzed by section 5 of the Adnilnls- 

20 tratlvc Expenses Act of 194G (5 IJ.S.C. 73h-L>) for per- 

21 sons in the Government service employed intermittently. 

22 ADMINISTR.VTIOX 

23 Sec. 12, (a) The Secretary shall prepare and snhmit 

24 to the President for transmittal to the Congress at least once 

erJc 
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1 in each fiswil voju* i\ (Mnuinvlieiisivc im\ {hU\\\vi\ report on 

2 the n(hinnistnUi(Hi of this Ad. 

3 (h) The Sccrclnry is authori/od to rcciuost. dirtTily 

4 from any (lopartincnt. or agency of the Federal (iovernineiit 

5 infonnation, suggestions, estimates, and statistics needed to 

6 C4iny out his functions under this. Act; and such department 

7 or agency is anthoiized to fnniish such infonnation, sug- 

8 gestions, estimates, and st^itistic^s directly to the Socretarv. 

9 (c) Nothing in this Act or regulations issued hereunder 

10 shall autlnni/c the Secretaiy, a State agency, or any ofheinl 

11 acting under this law to restrict, determine, or infhienoe the 

12 cun-icuhun, program, or ministry of any youth (^nnp. 

13 AUTUOKI/ATIOX 

14 Skc. 13. There arc authorized to he appropriated to 

15 carry out the ])rovisions of this Act the sum of $3,000,000 

10 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and f<n' each of 
17 the five succeeding fiscal years. 
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~ H. R. 8499 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

May 1v<^. 1971 

Mr. PoDKU/ iiitrwluced the following bill: which was i-cfcrrecl to the Coiu* 
mittee on Pklucation nnd lyabor 



A BILL 

To j)rovidc Federal leadership and gitiiits to the Slates for 
developing and implementing State programs for youth eanip 
sjifety standards. 

1 Ba it enacted bff the Senate and House of Repreaenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress as.'icmbled^ 

3 That this Act may ho cite<l as the "Youth Camp Safety Act''. 

4 STAT15MENT 01' PU1JP0S15 

5 Si:c. 2. It is the piiri)ose of this Act to protect and safe- 
G <rimrd the health and well-being of the youth of the Nation 

7 attendinfj day camps, resident eainj)S, and travel 04imi>s, hy 

8 providintr for estahlishment of Federal stamlards for safe 

9 operation of youth camps, and to provide Fcdoral assistance 
iO and leadership to the States in developing programs for im- 
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1 pleiiionting .rifely standards for yoiitli cmiii])??, tliorcby pro- 

2 ynlmi; ;i,ssunuice to ]mrcnts and interested eitiy.eiis tliat youtli 
:^ eai!i])s meet niininiinn safety standank. 



4 


i)KKixrri()N8 


5 


Sk(\ As used in iliis Aet tlie tenn "youth eanip" 




moans — 


7 


( 1 ) :niy ])areel or ])arcels of land liavin^r tlie <reuoral 


8 


eliaraeterisiirs and features of a e;iin]) as (lie term is <(en- 


9 


enilly understood, used wliolly or in ])art for reereational 


10 


or educational ])ur])().ses and aec^onmiodatint^ for ])rorit 


11 


or under ])hilantl!ropie or cliaritalde ans])iees five or more 


32 


eluldren nnder eighteen years of ago. living a])art from 


13 


their relatives, i)arents, or legal guardians for a. i)erio(l 


14 


of, or portions of. five days or more, and includes a site 


15 


that is operated as a day eani]) or as a^ resident earn]); 


IG 


and 


17 


(2) any travel eani]) whieli for ])rorit or under ])hil- 


18 


anthropie or eharitahle ans])iecs, sponsors or eonducts 


19 


grou]) tours within the United States, or fcu'oign group 


20 


tours originating (u- terminating within the UnitCKl States, 


21 


f(n' edueatioual or reereational ])nrposes, aceonimodatiug 


22 


within the 'group five or more ehildren under eighteen 


23 


years of age living a])ar( from their relatives, parents, or 


24 


legal guardians ^or a period of five days or more. 


25 


(I)) The term "person" means any individual, partner- 
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1 slii]), c<)ii)oratio!U a.ssiK;iatioii, or other form of !)usiii('S{? 

2 (nitcrprises. 

3 (c) The tmn 'Vafotv standards'' means criteria directled 

4 toward st\U\ openitioii of yiaith fam])s, in sneh areas as— hut 
0 not hniited to — personnel (jualifioations for director and staff: 
0* ratio of staff to cani])ors; sanitation and puhlic heaUh: per- 

7 sonal hcaUh, iii-st aid, and medical services*; f(K)d handling, 

8 niass feeding, and cleauline*;s; water su]>])ly and waste dis- 

9 posal; water safety including use of lakes aiul rivers, swim- 
10 nung and heating equi])mcnl ami pnictices: vehicle eoudi- 
H tion and operation; Imilding and site design; equipment; and 
12 condition and density of use. 

33 (d )Thc term ''Secretary" means the Secrctaty of 

14 Healthy Kducation, and Welfare. 

15 (e) The term "State'' hichnles each of the several States 
IG and the District of Colunihia. 

17 GHANTS TO STATKS I'OH YOUTH CAMP SAKOTY STANDARDS 

18 Skc. 4. From siuns appi-opriated pui-suant to section 11 

19 of this Act, but not to exceed $2,500,000 of i>uch appropria- 

20 tion for any fiscal ym-, the Secretary is authorized to make 

21 gmnts to States which have State plans approved by him 

22 under section 6 to pay up to 90 per centum of tlie cost of 

23 developing and administering State programs for youth camp 

24 safety standards. 



68»130 O - 71 - 4 
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1 Sko. 5. In developing i'ederal standards for youth 

2 cainpjs, the Secretar3^shall— 

3 (a) consider existing State regulations and stand- 

4 ards, and standards develc^ped by private orgjniizutions, 

5 appHcable to yonth eanip safety; 

6 (b) establish and publish youth wunp safety stand- 

7 urds within one year after enactment of the Act, aftt'r 

8 conjsultation with State oflicials and witli representatives 

9 of appropriate private and public organizations after 

10 opportunity for hearings and notification i)ublished in 

11 the Fedeml llegister; and 

12 (o) anthonze and eneoun\e:e eanips certified by the 

13 States as coirjilying with the pul)lished Federal youth 

14 oanip standards to advertise their compliance with niini- 

15 nuim safety standards. 

16 STATE PLAKS 

17 Sec. 6. {a) Any State which, at any time, desires to 



18 assume responsibility for development and enforcement of 

19 youth camp safety standards applicable to youth camps 

20 therein (other than travel eanips) shall fnibniit a State plan 

21 for the development of /?ueh standards and their enforcement 

22 which— 

23 (1 ) sets forth a program for State supervised annual 

24 inspection of, and certification of compliance witli, mini- 

25 mum safety standards develojied under the provisions 
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1 of sections 5 and 9(n) of this Act, at youth crimps lo- 

2 oated in such Staters; 

3 (2) provides assurances that the State will accept 
•1 and apply such iniuiinuiu youth camp safety standards 

as the Secretary shall hy re^j:ulations prescrihe; 
il (:)) provides for the administration of such plan hy 

'i sueh State agency; 

(4) provides for an advisory eonnuittee, to advise 

the State ageuey on the genenil policy hivolved in in- 

spection and certificjition procedures under the State 
^' plan, which eommittee shall include among its memhers 
^- representatives of other State agencies eoncenied with 
^•^ camping or programs related thereto and peiyons rei)re- 
^•^ sentative of professional or civic or other puhlie or non- 

profit, private agencies, orgsinizations, or groups eon- 

eenied with organized camping; 
^7 (5) ))r()vides that such State agency will make such 

^8 reports in such fonn and containing sueh inf(U'mation 
^•^ as the Secretary may reasonahly require; 
20 (()) provides nssnmncc that the State will pay from 

'^^ non-Federal sonreas the remahiiug cost of such pro- 

gram; and 

(7) provides such fiscal control and fund accounting • 
procedures as may ho ueeessary to assure proper dis- 



erJc 
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1 l)ursein('nt of nnd nc-couiitiiig of funds received under 
this Act. 

3 (b) Any State desiring to enable youth eanips in the 
State to advertise compliance with Fodenil yonth eani|) 
standards, hut^ which docs not wish t^) participate in the; {jrant 

^> programs under this Act, shall designate or create an appro- 
priate State agency for the pmimse of this section, and suh- 

8 mit, through such Stale agency, a State i)lan which shall 

^ accomplish the steps specified in (a) (1) thnaigli (3) of 
this section, and which provides for availability of inforina- 
^ 1 tion so that the Secretary may he assured of compliances with 
^2 the standards. 

^•^ (e) The Secretary ,shal] not linally disapprove any State 
plan suhnjitted under this Act or any modification thereof, 
without first affording such State agency rea.sonal)lc notice 
and oppoiiunity for n hearing. 

^'^ nin'KUM I NATION OF KlCDKKATi SUAUB: PAYMKNTS 

Sk(;. 7. (a) The Secrclary shall detenninc the ainonnt 
(»f the iVdcral share of the cost of programs a))pr(»ved by 
him under section (i based upon the funds ai)pro|)riated 
therefor pursuant to section 10 for that fiscal ycjir and 
upon the number of participating States, exee|)t that no 
Slate may receive a grant under this Act for any fisttil year 
^'^ in excess of $50,000. 



(b) Payments to a State under this Act may be made 
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I in installments and in advance or by w^jy of reiniburseinent 
~ with necessary adjnslinenis on at'count of overpayment^; or 
nnderpayments. 

OPKKATION OK STATK PLANS; UKAHlKns AND jrDIOIAL 

UKVIKW 

^' Sf:c. 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary after rejisonahle 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the State agency ad- 
^ ministering a State plan approved juider this Act, fsnds 
^ that- 

(1) the State plan has been so changed that it 
^ ^ no longer eomplies with the provisions of section 6, or 

(2) in the administnuioii of the plan there is a 
failure to comply sul)Stantially with any such i)rovision, 

14 the Secretary sliall notify sueli State agency that no further 
1^ payments will he made to the State under this Act (or in 

16 his discretion, that further payments to the State will be 

17 limited U) programs or portions of the State plain not afl^eted 

18 by such failure) , until he is satisfied that, there will no longer 

19 be any failure to comply. Until he is so satisfied, no further 

20 payments may he made to sueh State under this Act (or 

21 payment shall be limited to programs or portions of the 

22 State plan not affected by aueh failure) . 

23 (b) A State agency dissatisfied with a final action of 

24 the Secretary under secHon 6 or subsection (a) of tliis sec- 

25 tion may appeal to the United Stjites court of appeals for the 
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1 circuit In which the State Is located, by filing a petition wltli 

2 such court within sixty days after sKch final nclloii. A copy 

3 of the petition shall he forthwith tninsniltted hy the clerk of 

4 the court to the Secretary or any ollicer designated hy hhn 
J) for that i)nrposc. The Secretary iherenp. )n shall file in the 

court the record of the proceedings on which he hased his 

7 actltm, as provided \\\ section 2112 of llllo 2S, United Stales 

8 Cmle. Upon the fdiug of such petition, the c(an t shall have 
^ jurisdiction to affinu the actlor* of the Seer:»tary or to set it 

10 aside, in whole or in part, leiuporarlly or penuanoutly, hut 

11 until the filing of the record, the Swiotary may mcKlify or 

12 set aside his order. The findings (>f the Secnitary as to the 

13 facts, if supported hy substantial evidence, shall be ccuidii- 
slve, but the court, for good Cinisc- shown, may remand the 

1- '^ case to the Secret4iry to take further v?videnco, and the Sec- 

retary may thereupon make new oi- inculified findings of fact 
1'^ and may modify his previous acttlou. and shall file in the 
18 court the record of the fiirtlier i»roceedings. Sn(»h wcw or 
1^ modified findings of fact iihall likewise he conclusive if sup- 
20 ported hy substantial evidence. The judgment of the court 
2^ nffinning or setting aside, in whole or in part, any acti(ui (»f 
'^'•^ the Secretary shall he final, subject to review hy the Supreme 
23 Court of the United States upon ceitiorari or certifieaticui 

2- ^ as provided in section 12{)4 of title 28, United Siotes Code. 
25 fii^ ccamnencement of i)n)ceedings under tliis subsection 
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1 shall not. nnless so .spt'i iiiirally ordered by the nmrl, operate 

2 as a sta\' of the Heeretarv's su-lion. 

'A KNi'OKOKM KNT KV SKCKKTAi: V 

4 Skc. 5). The Seerotary shall he res|)<»nsihle for the eii- 

o foreeineiit of youth eainp safety standards in ^5tales which 

G do not have in elTeet a hJtatc plan approved nuiU'r Keeti<»n G. 

7 and with re^peet to travel enuips. The I'liited Stat<'s district 

8 eonrts shall have jurisdiction for cause shown, in any actions 

9 brought by the Secretary, to enforce eouiplianec with youth 

10 camp safety siandards in States which do not have in efTeet 

11 a State plan approved under section (J. and with respect to 

12 tnivel camps. 

13 iNsriccrroNs and tnvi-stujatidns 

14 Skc. 10. (a) Jn order to carry «)ut his duties under this 
35 Act, the Secretary may enter and inspt^t any y<aith camp 
]() and its ree(»rds. may (piestiou employees, and may investi- 

17 gate facts, conditions, pnutiees, or matlei's to the extent ho 

18 deems it necessary or appropriate. 

19 (b) For the purpose of any hearing or investigrition 

20 provided for hi this Act, the provisions of section 8(h) of 

21 the Occupational Safely and Health Act of 1970 shall be 

22 applicable to the focretary, 

23 ADVISORV COtjyCIh ox YOUTH CAMP SAFKTV 

24 Sb(;. II. (a) The Secretary shall establish in the Dc- 

25 partment of Health, Education, and Welfare an Advisory 
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^ Council on Yontli Cnnip Safety to a(lvi>c and ronsnll on 
- policy matter:? relating to yontli eanip :>afety. ])articnlarly 

the. pronnilgalion of yontli caiiip safety standards. Tin* 
^ (Joniieil shall consist of the Seeretary. who shall he Cliair- 

man, nnd eighteen iiieiiihei-s appointed hy lihn. withonf 
^ regard to the civil service hnvs, from i)ers()iH who are 

^^peeially (pialified by experieiiee and competence fo render 
^ siieh ^^erviee. Prior to making such appoiiit?iients, the See- 
^ retory shall eonsnlt with appropriate associations representing 

organised camping. 

(h) The Secretary may apjmiiit such S])ecial advisory 

and teeliiiieal experts and coiisnltaiits as may he iieet^sary 

In carrying out the finictions of the Coiiiicih 
^'^ (c) Meinbei^ of the Advisory Council, while serving on 

hiisiiiess of the Advisory Coiiiicil. shall receive (•oini)eiisatioii 

at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, hut not exceeding 
^' SlOO per day, inehidiiig traveUiiiie: and while S(? serving 

18 nway from their homes or regular jdaces of business, (liev 

19 of suhsisteiiee, as authorized by section 5 of the Adiiiinis- 

20 tnitive Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73h-2) for per- 

21 sons in the Government service employed int<M-iiiittei»(ly. 

ADMIXKSTR.ATION 

23 Sec, 12. (a) The Secretary shall prepare and submit 

24 to the President for transmittal to the Congress at least once 
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1 in each liscnl yviw a C(»ni))ivlu'n>i\Y and delailod \v\m\ on 

2 the administration of tins Act. 

3 (I)) Tlic Secivtarv is antliorized to m|nest dinrtly 

4 fnnn any department or n<^enoy of the Federal (lovennnent 

5 infonnation, sng<je.sti(nis. estinmtes. ami st;jtiMiec5 needed to 

6 e^irry ont Ins fnnetions nnder this Aet : and sneh dei)artniout 

7 or Jigency is anthorized to furnish sneh infonnation. sn.i>- 

8 gestions, estimates, and st^jti.^tics direetly to the Secretary. 

9 (c) Nothing in this Aet or regulations issued hereunder 

10 shall anthonze the SeeretinT, a Ktjite agency, or any oHicial 

11 acting nnder this law to restrict, detennine. or inllueuce the 

12 cuniculum. juogram. or ministry of any youth camj). 

13 AUTIIOUIXATION 

14 Si-:c. 13. Tijorc arc anthori'/cd to he ap))ropnated to 

15 cany ont the ))rovisions of this Act the snuj of $3,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972. and for each of 

17 the five succeeding fiscal years. 
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Mr. Daniels. Each year parents send nearl}- 8 million youngsters 
to summer camps across this country with the belief that their children 
will be constantly protected by trained coumjiors and will live in 
sanitary and healthful surroundings. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case in too many of our summer camps and our other outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities. 

H.R. 1264 aims to bring to an end the tragic waste of young lives 
occurring each summer because of the dearth of safety and health 
standards in youth camps. 

There have been many horror stories brought to my attention as a 
result of hearings I have conducted in both the 90th and 91st Con- 
gresses on youth camp safety. Yet 26 States have regulated only the 
sanitation of youth camps; just 15 States have any form of safety 
legislation; only three or four States have qualifications regarding 
personnel; and 24, or nearly half of the States, have relatively little or 
no camp regulations. 

It is often financially and physically impossible for parents to per- 
sonally visit the sites of youtli camps to which they are sending their 
children, and they must rely on brochures that can misrepresent and 
mislead. There is no way for parents to be certain that the camp is 
safe, that the counselors arc actually qualified to care for arid instruct 
their children, that sanitary faciHties^ are adequate, or that vehicles 
used by the camp are in good condition and drivers are experienced 
and cautious. 

There are many latent dangers, which to the untrained eye of 
parents, are impossible to identify on a trip to a camp prior to the 
opening of the summer season. And visiting days during the season 
hardly give parents the opportunity to thoroughly investigate any 
possible hazards to their youngsters. 

Specifically, my bill, H.R. 1264, provides that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall promulgate youth camp safety 
standards after public hearings and consultation with an advisory 
council. Standards shall be effective in those States which do not submit 
plans meeting the requirements established by the bill. States who 
wish to administer their own plans must designate an agency re- 
sponsible for the plan and develop and enforce standards at least as 
effective as Federal minimum standards. 

In order to assist the States with the development and operation 
of their plans, grants are provided to the States for up to 90 percent 
of their costs. 

In the closing days of the 91st Congress, we passed an historic 
Occupational Safety and Health Act. Under its provisions, working 
conditions at youth camps for the counselors must be safe and healthful. 
Therefore, while the Congress has legislated that counselors must be 
employed under £,uitable conditions, it has failed to enact legislation 
to protect the health and well-being of our youngsters in those very 
summer camps, day camps or public recreational facilities. 

Passage of the Youth Camp Safety Act will end this tragic anomaly. 

Our first witness today is Howard Pyle, president of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, 111., accompanied by Mr. Harry N. 
Rosenfield. 

Mr. Pyle, you may proceed to testify. The committee welcomes 
you. 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD PYLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCIL; ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY N, ROSENHELD AND 
ROBERT CURRIE 

Mr. Pyle. Thank you. I have on my left also one of the experts 
in our shop, Robert Currie, assistant general manager of our operation. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the National 
Safety Council is pleased to respond to an invitation to express its 
views regarding the proposed youth camp safety legislation. 

As a matter of identification, the National Safety Council is a 
nongovernmental, privately supported, public service organization 
chartered by the Congress of the United States *'to further, encourage 
and promote methods and procedures leading to increased safety, 
protection and health" wherever exposure to accidents can and does 
result in death or injury to people. 

Youth camp safety and health has had many responsible advocates 
through the years, but the fact still remains that not enough has been 
done for youth camp safety and health as long as there remains a 
single avoidable accident or illness in youth camps. 

Unfortunately, information currently available is insufficient to 
identify or quantify the scope or the mtensity of the youth camp 
safety problem. In order more closely to specify the problem as a 
whole or in its part", a search must be made for comprehensive data 
on (1) the injuries and illnesses that arise out of the operation of youth 
camps, (2) the nature and effectiveness of health and safety laws and 
regulations as they pertain to youth camps, and (3) the nature and 
effectiveness of youth camp safety and health standards developed 
and implemented on a voluntary basis. 

injury/illness data 

Years of revealing experience have taught us that the era of trying 
to achieve safety's ultimate needs based on a-variety of bits and pieces 
of often unrelated information is simply insufficient to bring about 
needed change. . . . 

The injury/illness data pertaining to youth camps is, m our opinion, 
fragmentary, limited, and entirely too inconclusive to support reliable, 
long-range accident prevention program planning. 

For the sake of explicit emphasis, we offer these three observations: 

1. There is a woeful lack of sufficient reliable data on injuries or 
illnesses arising out of the operation of youth camps to kno\y the true 
scope of the problem in its broadest terms or what the priorities should 
be in dealing with the problem as a whole or in its major parts; 

2. There is not enough known about the specific circunistances of 
youth camp injuries and illnesses to take all of the specific actions 
necessary to lead to a solution of the problem ; and 

3. That until information is reasonably well established, the 
effectiveness of any broad-scale or long-range action will be, at best, 
somewhat uncertain. 

Based on these observations, the National Safety Council urges that 
the legislation under consideration provide for a gathering and com- 
prehensive study of whatever reliable injury/illness data may be avail- 
able and a study of the systems that are now generating such data. 
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Based on the eonclusions of such a study the council further urges tliat 
consideration be given to establisliing an injury/illness data system 
that will provide a reliable bank of essential data, The data system 
should, as it relates to youth camp activities, accomplish the following 
objectives: 

1. Yield information on injuries/illnesses and related trends, in- 
cluding exposure criteria, to aid in the establishment of priorities for 
reducing the level of risk; 

2. Yield information to determine true cause of injuries or illnesses 
for the purpose of (a) evaluating the adequacy of existing standards, 
(b) determining the needs for adclitional standards, and (c) developing 
new or special countermeasures; and 

3. Evaluate the effectiveness of countermeasures that are now in 
place and for those that arc yet to be developed. 

As a practical reality, such a data system will greatly reduce the 
guesswork in solving the youth camp safety problem and will generate 
reliable information for policy and action decisions by both the private 
sector and the government. 

The National Safety Council is confident that it has created a data 
system^ that will be responsive to the objectives cited above. It is now 
operative in the farm and traffic safety areas and is described in the 
appendix of this statement, which we submit, but will not take your 
time to read. We hope you will take the time to study it carefully. 

STANDARDS DEVELOPMENT 

On the subject of standards, which inevitably becomes the back- 
bone of whatever you do in an}- kind of camp safety program, the 
council believes that youth campers and the responsible safety- 
minded youth camp owners/operators would be more adequately pro- 
tected if properly developed and pronnilgated youth camp safety 
standards that minimize unreasonable risk have the force and effect of 
law. 

Historically, the best safety and health standards have been based 
on comprehensive injury/illness data and the countermeasures incor- 
porated in the standards are aimed at the cause and specific circum- 
stances surrounding such injuries and illnesses. 

Lacking comprehensive injury/illness data and related trends arising 
out of the operation of youth camps and the si)ecific circumstances 
surronndhig such hijuries and iUnesses, it would api)ear that the 
basis for an initial set of standards must come from another source. 
Therefore, the Council urges that a search be conducted to determine 
the nature and effectiveness of State and local safety and health 
regulations that ])ertain to youth cam])s. The search should also 
include the nature and effectiveness of safety and health standards 
developed and im])lemented on a voluntary basis. (Studies similar to 
those j)roposed by the Council have been conducted by the American 
Camping Association.) 

The Council further urges a study of the effeetiveness of the en- 
forcement of such regulations and the extent and degree of compliance 
with the voluntary proprietary standards that are now hi place. 

The Councils reconnnendations presented thus far are comj)atible 
with the objectives of Public Law 90-146 that estabhshed the National 
^ Commission on Product Safety. Similarly, these recommendations 
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comprise a major portion of the statement of the National Safety 
Council on youth camp safety presented to the House Select Subcom- 
mittee on Labor on May 21, 1969. 

There are now in existence a host of voluntary proprietary slandards. 
Such standards now lie in the domain of organizations such as the 
American Camj)hig Association, Boy Scouts of America, and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Such proprietary standards may well 
provide the basis for developing standards proposed for promulgation 
by the Secretary of HEW. 

Youth camp safety standards should be developed whenever 
findings show that a safety standard is necessary to reduce the level 
of risk from an identified hazard or class of hazards. 

Where there is such a findhig, the Secretary of HEW should take 
the necessary steps to develop and promulgate a standard that will 
eliminate or nnnimize the hazard to the degree necessary to achieve 
an acceptable level of risk. 

While the Council would prefer the pronuilgation of consensus 
standards to meet the needs of youth camp safety, the Council 
realizes that only a limited number of consensus safety standards 
directly applicable to youth camp safety now exist. Where there is 
no existhig consensus standard, the first step hi the standards develop- 
ment process should provide the development of a proposed standard 
under the consensus process that enables all interested persons to 
participate. (The consensus process basically involves two principles: 
(1) securing representation from those groups that would be affected 
by the standard which, hi this instance, would include representation 
from youth campers, and (2) a predominant acceptance of such 
groups. A consensus process impUes much more than a simple majority 
of those represented, but not necessarily unanimity.) 

To the extent possible all standards proposed for promulgation 
should be written in terms of performance criteria. Specification criteria 
should be adopted only when it is impractical to define performance 
requirements. 

All standards promulgated by the Secretary of HEW should 
preempt State standards applicable to the same aspect of safety 
except where the State standards are more rigorous or where local 
conditions warrant a variation from a Federal standard. After 
publication of a recommended standard hi the Federal Register and 
after opportunities for interested parties to submit data, views or 
arguments with respect to the recommended standard, the Secretary 
of HEW should, after consideration of such data, views and arguments 
have the authority to promulgate a mandatory youth camp safety 
standard. 

The National Safety Council urges that there be a provision which 
requires youth camp owners/operators to comply with youth camp 
safety and health standards promulgated under the legislation. 

If national policy declares that all campers are entitled to reasonably 
safe and healthful camp facilities, then all camp owners/operators 
would be obligated to provide safe and healthful camp facilities rather 
than only comply with a set of promulgated standards. To this end 
the Council urges a "general duty'* provision which would require 
youth camp owners/operators to maintain camps which are free from 
recognized hazards that are causing or likely to cause death, serious 
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illness, or serious physical harm to campers, giving due consideration 
to the objectives and functions of a youth camp. The absence of such 
a "general duty" provision would mean the absence of authority to 
cope with a. recognized hazardous condition, which might be obvious 
and admitted by all concerned, but for which no standard has been 
promulgated. 

INSPECTION AND ENFORCEMENT 

If, upon inspection, it is believed that there exists a violation with 
respect to compliance with an applicable promulgated standard or 
witii the general duty provision, the Secretary of HEW should have 
the authority to issue an order to abate the violation. Such an order 
should describe the nature of the violation, the standard or general 
duty provision alleged to have been violated, and fix a reasonable 
time for abatement. 

Unlike other Federal legislation pertaining to safety and health, 
the proposals now before us do not provide lor penalty nor do they 
provide an incentive for youth camp facility owners/operators to 
comply with promulgated standards or the general duty provision. 
While the Council rccogniiies the fact that some youth camps are 
owned and operated by nonprofit organizations, stifl there should be 
a provision for some kind of incentive that would encourage youth 
camp owners/operators to comply with the promulgated standards 
and the general duty provision before as well as after an inspection. 
To this end the Council recommends that consideration be given to an 
incentive provision or a provision that will enable a civil penalty in 
the event of noncompliance. 

The owners/operators of youth camp facilities should have the 
oj^portunity to contest the order or a penalty or both via a hearing 
\vithin a reasonable time after receipt of the order or penalty. In addi- 
tion, the owners/operators should also have the opportunity to obtain 
a judicial revie\y or an order or a penalty or both. 

Where there is imminent danger arising out of an identified hazard 
within the youth camp facility, there should be some mechanism 
available to deal with such an emergency situation. One alternative 
would be to seek relief in the courts as described in the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970. Such relief may be in the form of a 
court order prohibiting the use of or presence of any individual in 
locations where such imminent danger exists except for those individ- 
uals whose presence is necessary to eliminate sucn imminent danger. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The National Safety Council applauds the highly commendable 
emphasis on the use of an advisory council to consult on policy 
matters reciting to youth camp safety. The Council likewise com- 
mends the provision that enables the Secretary of HEW to appoint 
special advisory and technical experts and consultants as may be 
necessary to carry out the purpose of the legislation. The National 
Safety Council and other organizations with a reputable competence 
and interest in safety and health will want to contribute to the success 
of the projected youth camp safety program. 
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FUNDING 

A word on funding and this is always a critical matter. While realiz- 
ing that appropriating sufficient funds for the proposed legislation now 
under consideration is not a function of this committee, the National 
Safety Council has repeatedly observed the unfortunate fact that 
failure adequately to finance safety legislation is raising serious 
questions of public confidence in the Congress as related to its desire 
to improve the programs involved. 

If the Congress declares that Federal presence is needed to improve 
safety programing, such as is contemplated by the proposals now 
under consideration, and then fails to follow through ^vith sufficient 
resources to sustain confidence in what has been enabled, it makes it 
increasingly difficult to attract the kinds of cooperation that many 
must provide if success is to be assured. 

To this end, the council urges adequate funding y ear-in and year-out 
to achieve the purpose of the proposed legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

The National Safety Council is convinced that, at best, neither 
traffic safety nor occupational safety nor product safety nor youth 
camp safety nor any other kind of safety is going to be handed to the 
American public by legislative enactment or administrative decree. 
Still, Federal presence in safety can bring about changes in specific 
areas of need, especially in motivating the States to assume their full 
responsibilities with regard to youth camp safety and health, that 
would be slow and difficult, if not impossible, to achieve by the forces 
of the voluntary safety movement alone. 

In conclusion, the council is likewise convinced that a properly 
conceived Federal presence in youth camp safety, given the du-ection 
as prescribed in this testimony, would bo constructive and useful 
for improving safety and health performance in youth camps. 

Mr. Chairman, these remarks, plus the appendix, represent the 
sum total of our testimony. If you have any questions, the three of us 
will try our best to answer them. 

(Appendixfollo\vs:) 

Appendix 

This appendix was referenced in the National Safety Council's statement on 
Youth Camp Safety for the House Select Sub-committee on Labor, and is 
to be considered part of the record. The appendix presents a description of an 
accident data system. 

In our search for ways to obtain specific accident data for a segment of the 
total accident problem, such as may be found in youth camps, we have concluded 
that retrospective accident reports (reports of previous accidents) generally do 
not yield the kinds of information needed for adequate measurement and assess- 
ment of that safety problem nor do they yield sufficient information to determine 
cause of specific accidents. The Council has coi eluded that more useful data 
can be generated from future accident reports where the reported information can 
be specifically structured to satisfy established requirements. This does not 
mean that accident data now on hand may not contain some useful information, 
but in general such data lacks the details needed to mount an effective major 
accident prevention campaign. 

The National Safety Council believes the ultinjate objective of an accident data 
system is to prevent accidents. The sub-objectives of such a system are: 

1. To establish priorities for preventive action. 

2. To provide information to determine true cause so that preventive action will 
be effective. 
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The National Safety Council believes that an aeeident data system should 
accomplish these goals: 

(a) To establish as quickly as possible those aetivities associated with 
high severity accidents; 

(b) To establish over a period of time those activities that produce a 
significantly high number or nigh rate of moderate and low severity aecidents; 

(c) To maintain early surveillanee of new activities relative to the fre- 
quency and severity of aeeident oceurrence; 

(d) To identify priorities based on frequeney and severity eonsiderations 
to maximize benefits; 

(e) To indieate eountermeasures that will eliminate or minimize eause of 
the aeeident; and 

(f) To evaluate the effeetiveness of eountermeasures implemented. 

The National Safety Couneil now has in plaee an aeeident data system that 
satisfies the above eriteria. Basieally, the system is designed to obtain two levels 
of data: (1) basie data; and (2) sum)lemental data. 

Basic data are designed to provide general statisties on a representative sample 
of aecidents in order to givo, the overall jMcture of the aeeident experienee, to 
establish relationships between aeeidents and aeeident exposure (i.e., provide 
for frequeney and .severitv rates), and to show trends in aeeident experience. 
Sueh data can qviiekly reveal the high frequeney and high severity aeeident 
occurrenees and relate them to speeific aetivities that are normal to youth camps. 
Further, the gathering of basie data over time will aid in further ideutifymg 
I)rioritics where frequeney and severity rates are lower and enables a measurement 
to assess the effeetiveness of the eountermeasures that have been implemented. 

This information ean be used to alert youth eamp operators and others eoncemed 
to specifie aeeident problems so that immediate aetion, even if only interim, can 
be taken. Sueh information will also be a useful guide from whieh to ereate speeifie 
supplemental reports that will be used to obtain aeeident details about speeifie 
youth eamp aetivities. 

Supplemenial daia provide details eoneerning the eircumstanees surrounding 
the accidents. Sueh data will provide essential information for developing speeific 
eountermeasures by revealing the likely eause of the aeeidents. 

This bi-level data collection system eliminates the need for eolleeting detailed 
information on every accident. Such a practice is not only overburdening to those 
who arc asked to provide data, but it also is quite likely to lead to misuse or non- 
use of accident reports. Due to the variable nature of youth camp aeeidents, a 
single report would be so long and complex that it probablv would not be used at 
alK This bi-level system, aeeomplished with a sampling of aeeidents and with a 
number of simple, yet detailed report forms for speeific Kinds of aecidents, would 
provide precise and specific data without creating unnecessary burdens on those 
supplying the information or for those collecting the information. 

This bi-level system is not partially operational in both the farm and traffic 
safety fields, where the concept has been accepted enthusiastically by those indi- 
viduals responsible for accident data collection. . 

The system described thus far has been concerned with collecting the kinds of 
data necessary to arrive at effective solutions. Of equal importanee is the analysis 
of such data. 

Because ordinary methods of analysis of data are time-consuming and complex, 
complete information has not always been searched out, and the cause-effect 
relationships have not always been clearly seen. To overcome this deficiency the 
National Safety Council has also developed a method for analyzing such data 
which can reveal many facts useful for more accurately determining the most 
effective eountermeasures. 

Using the capabilities of our electronic data processing facility, the program 
permits an investigator to probe the data in depth and thus obtain maximum 
information from it. The program is designed so that relatively detailed questions 
ean be asked and the EDP facility will provide not only a response, but also an 
evaluation of the response in terms of its significance. If the response to a cjuestion 
indicates a possible relationship with other factors, the complexity or detail of the 
question can be increased and the data probed to a deeper level. 

We have attempted to describe one accident data system whiCii the Council 
believes can provioc the necessary information to more closely identify the youth 
camp accident problem, to determine causes of accidents occurring in youth 
camps, and to develop an effective long-range program for youth camp safety. 
Undoubtedly there are other aeeident data systems which will provide the informa- 
tion that will be responsive to the objectives and goals cited above. Such systems 
should be explored to determine their feasibility to improve youth eamp safety. 
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Mr. Danikls. Vxvsl, in beluilf of the entire connuitleo I would like 
lo thank yon for yonr rery excellent jnnl infonuative sUilenienl. 

It is well known that each year many boys and ^irls .snlfer .serions 
injury or illness at eanips. Of ooursCj I don't know of any re(|iiireniont 
in the law nationally that imposes a dnty npon any camp owner or 
operator to report the accident or illness lo any central bnrean, bnt 
I think that is one of (he things that is seriously lacking in (he law. 
Because of (hat fact J think you should have legislation on this subject 
nxaltcr. 

Now I have noted very carefulh' and listened ver\'' carefully to what 
yon had to say and yonr recounuendalions on this legislation run in 
nuuiy respects almost parallel to the recent occupational health ami 
safet^y bill that was passec* by Congress b.st year. 

Yon did endoi'se last \'ear's Occupational llealth and Safety Act 
that was ]>asscd by Congress. Don't you feel that we have the same 
degree of responsibility with respect to children who attend onr 
camps? 

.Mr. PvLK. Absolutely and I am sorry if I left the impression we 
didn't think yon should move innuediatelv to act on whatever (iata 
is available. \Ve simply want to establish the fact that the data is 
thin and until you get it in depth with sufiicient relationship to all of 
the variables involved, it is hard to program the f nil-scale program 
which yon contemplate. We are asking you to act, not to defer action — 
bnt also to realixe that with better data the action will be improved. 

Mr, Danikls. fn view of yonr past experience and as )) resident of 
the National Safety Council, can yon give tbis couuuittee any idea 
on where such data might be obtained as to injur}^ and health suil'ered 
at summer camps? 

Mr. Pyi.E. There is a limited amount of infonuatiou available. It 
is not available in depth. Tha Au\eriean Canii)ing Association, the 
B03'' Scouts, U.S. Departnieut of Agriculture have a certain amount 
of data and have eslabHshed certain i)roi)rietary standards. 

Mr. Danikls. I appreciate that stateu)ont. If you nnule some 
attempt to impose penalties, what would \'ou suggest as iuceutivo for 
uei'sons to comply with the law and observe the standards that must 
be established? 

Mr. PvLK. May I suggest that Mr. Currie respond? 

Mr. OuuuiK. We asked ourselves the same question: What kind of 
incentive would be adequate to encourage compliance with the staiul- 
ards or with tbe general rules and i)rovisions before, as well us after, 
the inspection? 

Unfortunately we are unable to determine what kind of incentive 
would indeed do this. One of the incentives is a kind of a negative 
incentive, which is the provision for a penalty. 

We simpK- were unable to determine what kind of positive incentive 

might do the job. 

Mr. Daniels. Well, if we were to provide a penalt\'' as we did in 
this Occnpatiouid Health and Safety Act of 1970, do you feel that> this 
would generate too much opposition to this legislation by the people 
that support camp legislation? 



take in this life of disorder that does not generate a certain amount of 
opposition? You have a mission to perform here and I would certainly 
think if you have a camp situation which is, by virtue of the data 
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collected, an unsafe situation and 3'ou decided to close (lie cuuip down, 
that certainly would, I think, bring the kind of rcsuhs yow anticipalc 
here. 

It just follows as da}' follows night that if you don't have sonic kind 
of provision for either penalties or incentives, you are going to have a 
hickadaisical result. So J think we have to apply ourselves to that task 
and find out what is the best pro^rnun approach. 

reHm])s others who testify will have a suggestion on (he subject.. 
We just don't sec how you can expect to legishiie this program without 
any kind of inducement for gettmg action on it. People will politely 
ignore it. 

Mr. Daniels. What is your oi)iuion with resi)ect to iiunosing a 
general duty, as was incoiporated in the 1970 Occui)ational Health 
and Safety Act? 

Mr. Pyle. Mr. Chairman, wc were the principal advocates of the 
"general duty'' clause in that act. Our thinking is, as a matter of 
principle, that if you arc going to undertake to do a job like this, you 
sinij)ly have to reckon with the fact that you and I will never live long 
enough to see standards promulgated to cover all the ha>5ar(ls involved. 

That is a boundless task. If you don't ai)ply a "general duty" clause 
establishing a principle of providing a safe environment, you are simply 
resting your case entirely on the promulfration of standards which will 
probably never be a complete thing in itself. We certainly don't see 
anything wrong in this case, any more t.han we did with the Occupa- 
tional Health and Safet3' Act in establishing a national policy requiring 
a safe canij) environment. 

To the degree you establish guidelines by way of standards it nnikes 
it eaijier, but to walk away from a "general duty" concept is to leave 
unattended large aretis that3'ou will have no other way to get at. 

Mr. Daniels. But the language with reference to general duty in 
the 1970 Occupational Health aiul Sofet.y Act, does it meet with your 
satisfaction and approval? 

Mr. Pyle. It docs. 

Mr. Daniels. And a similar provision in this legislation would 
likewise meet your approval? 

Mr. PvLK. Yes, Mr. Chairman, this is what wc had in mind here. 

Mr. Daniels. I don't want to utilize all of the time and I would now 
like to recognize the distinguished memhers of the connnittee, first, 
our ranking minority member, Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Esch. Thank yon veiy much, Mr. Chnirman. 

Mr. Pyle, wo are always ])lea.sed to have you here. It seems wc see 
you continually, at least over the last few year.s, and I think it refiects 
the degree of expertise which your organizjuion provides to the 
Congress and to the country and the credibility which yon have 
established with us. 

1 am pleased to welcome you here today. 

Mr. Pyle. Thank yon. 

Ml". Esch. At the outset of these hearings, 1 think it is very good to 
have your testimony because it ])uts in ])orspective some of the basic 
problems the committee faces. I believe there is no one on the com- 
mittee that would be against camp safet.y. 

It would he a little bit like being against motlierhood or wastejof 
money. 
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\\i( lioni. belli ( line (lie soi iousncss of (h,. wohUw, il k .1 i)i ohI..n. 
vyluc . .losei vos spocial con.i,k-.n(ion since i( .s so .1 ii ie fr , , 

rout7o[i\^m"u f'"'"" V i"'"'-"^' !'""' "«<• eo (ho 

uni(. to innke a full (Icjciniinadon of (lio vaiiahlcs involvcl i>,i,ir 

niassiv,. <leyc.lo,)nu.n( of s(aiulanls. is tUlvvAn^ 
onh 'in fli!:'!« u " P'ovious io-islation addressed itself 

in ki!()\\ ied<re of whe.t. voii are trviixr ( 0 d„ ' ' "'^ ' '''' 

U e are not asking you (o liold up („, .,n adcinnt to (lo-elon .. .>m 

of what you n'ced '° ^"^'^^^^ ^''^ nunificalious 

pro^llcnf We Imv/vet'tn ^'^'^ of this 

iJioijiuu. vve iia\c yet to receive testimony anc I I'ln sure dnniKr flw. 

nrnil'n? n'" '"'f"" '"^"^ testinJony on e exic oM 

Seas': ^'^""■"^ '^'^^"-'^ k."oJ enou^i allSuS 

not^talking about being spe.ufic; tliat is pretty difTicul? fo do at this 

Mr. Escir. Our problem lias been tiint.botii tiio Council and Phnir 
man have^sought out specific stutistics and afyet K 0 fo^^^^^ 

iSfifa SvSr^s:'^'- for 'u^n;;jie:i"a! 

trnffl'r." f^^'^^Vs'^*' J'^obably not overwhelming in tiie sense (hat 

tl e standponit of promulgation of standards, wouhl not eo. en" 
as your testimony implies, that we need to use those sSl^rds wS 
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nrc now cxisliiiir by vjirious cninping or^JHii/.nlioiis mikI poups — 
wlncli hnve dono a px^sit dojil of worlc in this area — and \vc need to 
fnllv utili/.e (heir expertise? Is (hat a point you make? 

Nir. PvLK. Rijrht. We (h)ul)t (here arc very many consensu:^ stand- 
ards avaihd)Ks but (o the e.N(ent they are avaihd)h% they should be 
pronudira(e(l innneciiately without a hearinor. It is not neeessary to 
have a liearimr (here. Those proprietary standards and other stanchinls 
tha( mav be Tn'ound, and we think there are some very eflective ones— 
(bev should be sul)mi(ted to this proeess jus( for the sake of elearance 
aiui (hen pronnd<!:a(ed and then <ret on with tluj work. 

We (bink (here is enough to he done here that could be done. 

Mr. ICscn. Another (|ues(ion, you mentioned tho problem of incen- 
(ives. There has been a suirges(ion made that perhaps there showM be 
some tvi)e of eer(ifica(ion" j)rogram enacted in the interim time for 
those eamps which immediately complied with h Vou conld commeiil 
now or perhaps you would prefer to refer back (o us informally with 
reo^ard to vour views o.i the possibility of a certification program for 
those eam'ps which meet the standards and perhaps a certification to 
come on an annual basis as a means of identification and initiative. 

Would vou want to comment now? 

Mr. Py\.k. Let u.s comment briefly now. 

Mr. Cuuuiii. This was one of the alternatives when we looked at 
the incentive, what we call ^'certification or lieensinp: of youth camps.'' 
If it were done for the vouth camp season, and I presume most are 
seasonal, and vou had a sismificant change in condition that created a 
hi<di level of risk in the middle of the season, wliat can you do about 
it? This is one of the problems that exist with the cerlific^ation scheme. 

So we kind of cast that out as being at least second-best. 

Mr. KscH. Well, I iruess my concern is that we can't do anything 
about vounjr men on a camping trip in mid-season and surely we arc 
never going to have enough inspectors to go out and inspect every 
cam|)ei' on a campimr trip in national parks throughout the summer. 

What the thrust of the legislation, as 1 understand it, would be is 
first of all to educate the various campers; and, second, give them some 
incentive, as vou suggested, in terms of what lire the variables mvolved 
in camp safetv. Other than that, we arc not going to oc able, because 
of the very nature of the camping function, to identify and to .stop all 
camp accidents or illnesses. But to the degioe to which we can educate 
and set some standards throughout the country which will serve as a 
basis for future action xwA future -.ittiUule, if you wdl, on the part of 
both the camper and tSic owners J the camp, I would tbmk that that 
.should be our mission. „ . , • 

You know, I would reject categorically, what may happen m 
mid-season— if 3^ou have a specific standard, a child may be stil 
injured or vou may have a death. Surely if we initiate the most rig:«l 
standardi^ within the next year, there will continue to be deaths. 

.\rr. I would like to say this. The National Park Service 

currentlv works with us verv closely in the development of a way for 
the Park Service to deal with the physical type thmg, or tlungs t.hat 
can be rectified that arecurrentb/ to be considered as iiazard potentials. 
I would think those of you working on this by way of your sta I would 
find it helpful to communicate with tho safety director of the lark 
Service to see what they are doing. 

Mr. i3scH. We appreciate your testimony. 
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Tliiiiik yon very iinu;li, Mr. Cliairiiuiii. 

Mr. Daniels, f rccogiii/,c the gciillciiinii IVoiii Nrw J(T:-ev, Mr. 
Foi's\-tlie. 

Mr. FoiisYTiiE. No qnestioiis. 

Mr. D.\NiKi.s. The trciitlcnuui from New York, Mr. Pcysor. 
Mr. Pkyseu. No. I thniik tho <rciitleni;iii for IsLs tc^liinoiiy. J find it 
vcMy interesting. 

Mr. D.\MEi.s. The irciitlenuin from ihe St;ile of Wnshiuirlon. 
Mr. Meeds. 

Mr. Meeds. No questions. Thniik yon. 

Mr. Daniels. The geiUlenuin froni Oilifoniin. 

Mr. Vkvsey. Just briefly. 

Thank \-on, Mr. Pyle, I do nppreeijite yonr coming here, i ihink 
yonr org;ini/.;Uion hns hy far I lie host ovendl pei^peclivc of the 
hnznrd nreas in the.snfeiy picinru nnd I think it is vjilnnhle lojitinionv 
to have. 

[ wonder, cnn yon give nie :niy iden, whether, as yonr organisation 
sees it, :i cdiild is snfer to go to :i youtli e:ini|) for ;i few weeks, in ilie 
snniiner, or is he snTer to be :it home on the street or \i\ seliool or 
wh:itever the jdlcrinitive is? 

In other words, are we looking really at nn increased lia/.ind sit na- 
tion or :i decrejLsed h:i/.:ird sitnntion? 

Mr. PvLH. Under the proper supervision and in acanij) environment 
that li:is been reasomibly well policed against lia/.ards the child will 
probablv be safer in camp than he wonld beat home, because so nmcn 
of the tinu? at home he is snbjected to the hazard.^; of antoniobile 
traffio, and playing in city streets, inid n certain anioniit of unsuper- 
vised neighborhood phiy. But if yon have a cam|) o|)eratinir |)ro|>erIv 
and set up proporly,*it is their "business to take the chikr and do a 
job witli^ him without hurting him. 

Mr. Vevsev. Von are speaking to the situation of tlie best tvpes 
of camps? 

Mr. Pyles. Ye.s. 

Mr. Veysev. But on tho average, wonld it ireuerallv be true, that 
he would probably be safer at camp? 

M\\ PvLK. That would be an iffy question, but niider the optimiMii 
arrangement lie would bo better ofFin camp than in mostneiirhimi hood 
playgrounds. 

-"^f^;- ^^KV.sEY. Let me give you a third choice which mitrht be e(piallv 
luy lhat is, what is the relative luixard—if he goes camping infor- 
mally with Iii^ parents, not an orgmiixed camp or anvthiuir of lhat 
sort, how (iocs it rate on the scale? 

.Mr, PvLE. Certainly mothers and fathers have an almost instinc- 
tive passion for attending to youngstei-s from the standpoini of 
water when be is not able to swim or swim well enongli, climbinir of 
mountains, etcetera. Any father or mother who is going to talce a 
child into that kind of environment must, if they have any con.^^cience 
at all respect the hax.ards involved. 

The only thing you can say as a definite conclusion is that the 
organized camp, wliicb has the optimum setup which von envision 
providing, is going to be safer than periiaps any other en vironnu^nt 
m winch the youngster could oi)erate. 

Afr. Vevskv. We arc hoping by this legi.slation to got all of tho 
camps up to tho optimum st^aiuhirds or somowhere near it, I assume. 
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without nicrclv iiicrciising Micir cost of operation or the luhuinistrativc 
ilifnciilty, aiHl that is abactor I suppose, but [ (lou't know, well, if 
stauilards would require more elaborate stafQug patterns or first aid 
facilities and all of that, that it might inerease costs and I have not 
liearil it mentioned. But would it be a sisinifiuant factor? 

Mr. Pylb. I would say that probably the majority of the problems 
\'ou would have would be environmental |)roblcms and then the ue.xt 
level is supervisory proi)lems, and whether the staff is sufficient to be 
on the alert for failure. And I imagine when you get into a study of 
the camps, von will find they arc" already addressing themselves to 
this because" the Boy Scout people and iSirl Scout people, I know, 
and other folks in that category make a fetish of trying to protect 
the youngster from untoward or unnecessary trouble, so actual ly 
maybc you arc directin.g yourselves more to the |)hysical environment 
of the camps than to anything else. 

U is inconceivable unless it is a real iackleg oi)eratiou, that cami)S 
would oi)erate without attention to this. And if they didn't, they 
wouldn't operate very long. There is a job to be done and I am glad 
to see the committee Is attending to it. 

Mr. Vevskv. Thank you for that observation, Mr. Pyle. 

Mr. Daniki^. .Nfr. Pyle, I have a question or two. 

[n cotuiection with your preparing to testify at this hearing did 
you examine II.R. 1264, which I introduced on this subject? 

Mr. Pvi.K. Mr. Curric. 

Mr. CuuiuK. Yes, sir, wi; looked at your bill in preparing this 
statement. 

Mr. D.vxiELS. Your statement fails to indicate your position on 
my bill. Do you approve or disapprove of it. and if you do disapprove, 
in what rcspccus? 

Mr. PvLE. Mr. Chairman, we rarely take a position with resi)oct 
to a specific bill. We regard our oxi)ertiso as essentially one confined 
to the state of the art in .safety. On ndmiuistrativc details and many 
of the ramifications of legislation we do not profess a special area of 
couipctcuro. 

So we ravelv ever take a specific i)osition on specific bdls. Ave ilidu t 
\v the case of the Occupational Safety and Health Act, as you may 
iocall, and wc nnike it generally a policy to leave that choice to those 
of yon who arc debating the totality of the bill rather than just the 
safctv. 

ifr. D.VNiKUS. Do vou eudoi-sc the imucipal philosophy involved? 

Ml-. PvLE. AVe do nuleed. I think, as I say in the second or third 
paragniph of my testimony, that "not enough has been done for 
youth camp safety and health." 

Mr. D.VNiKLS. Thank you. 

Mr. PviiE. AVe endorse what you are trying to do. AVo think it is 
hiudal)h5. Thank you very much! 
.\lr. D.VNiELS. Thank yon. 

N^ow it i.s my pleasure^ to call uf)ou a distinguished member of this 
committee, a Representative from the 25t)^ District from the State 
of N* cw A*ork, Hon. Peter A. Peyser, to testify. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. PETER A. PEYSER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Peyser. Mr. Cliainuan, I thank you very nuicli for this 
opportunity to appear before you and niy fellow inembors of this 
committee. I j)articnlarly want to thank you, Mr. Chairinnn, for the 
good leadership you have sho\™ over the i)ast several years in this 
area because I think this is a very important area that has been 
neglected b}- the Congress for too long. 

\Ir. D.\xiELS. Thank 3*ou for your kind >vords. 
Mr. Peyser. I have a long ex])osure to some of the problems in 
camp safety and have been long concerned about the absence of any 
cam]) safet}" regulations. 

When I was 13 years old and away at camp, I had the uidiappy 
experience of being with a young counselor who was killed standing 
right next to me in an accident that never should have taken place. 1 
can tell you, that this kind of experience certainly makes a mark that 
is not a plejisaut one and one that a young person would long remember. 

J am a strong sui)porter of cami)s. And I liave ha(l four of my five 
children away at camp and my youngest hixs not yet been away at 
camp, but I support cam))ing and I think it is important we recognize 
the type of legislation we are considering is not going to hurt the camp 
that is well run and observing the rules of safety. 

However, there are a great many camps, some which may by default 
just not pay attention to the bjisic rules of safety, 

I think two of the jiriniary areas where this hapjiens is |the area of 
waterfront activities, swinuning activity, and in trausi)ortation within 
the camps. 

In regard to transportation within camps, I have observed on a 
number of occasions a situation where a group of young people are to 
be at a certain spot in the camp and one of the young counselors, who 
may have a junior driver's license at the age of 17, will hop into a truck 
and take off with a dozen kids driving across a i)oor teii'ain and take 
them to where they are supposed cO be going. 

1 think this type of thing produces the completely uiicuUcd for 
accidents that hap))eu in camps. If you look through" au\- camping 
^eason or talk to 3)eop!c involved in cauiping, yon seem to find cadi 
year some hids who fail ofY of trucks. I mean this is a ridicidous kind of 
iiccideut to have happen, ft has happened because they sit on hack of 
trucks and ride over bumpy terrain and bounce off. 

1 tliink there is a giont area here for us to move in aiul reall}- produce 
legislation that is going to save children from needless accident.*; such 
a>i these and also save tlicir lives. 

[ have experienced tliis ixcxt cx))crience in camp just within the last 
couple of years, ^^any camps have rille ranges aiul f have long been 
active in the military service, having had yeaiv. in the Arm\- duriufjc 
World W.ir II and 11 years in the iNatioual Guard, in the infantry, all 
(lealing in training of jhcu on the rillc ranges. 

We would, as a practice in the U.S. Army, no more expose the men 
who we were training to the hazards I have seen perpetrated on rifle 
ranges at camps, where the most basic elementary kinds of safety pro- 
visions are ju£»tignoicd, and J think they are ignored because fdon't 
think the camps really know about them. I don't think they know how 
to run, in ninny area.s, a rifle range. They think all you need is a ,22 
^ rifl(» and lino the kids uj) and start shojtiug. 

ERIC 
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Mr. Daniels. What you arc saying is that they ought to hire per- 
sonnel that arc trained. 

Mr. Pkvsek. That is right. They shouhl hire people who can .shoot 
a rifle anil the shooting of a rifle requires having to train a ])erson how 
to run a rifle range, and this is everything from keeping the bolt open 
when you go foi ward to examine the taiget. stepping nway from the 
rifle, and these are things we make the men do hi tlie Army ar.d yet 
if you c:o to a mmiber of camps on the rifle ranges with the ehildreu 
you will see absolutely none of this. 

So once again I oidy point these things out to tr\' to emphasize the 
gieat need that exists for this type of legislation. 

Now, in my own State of New York we have an active program of 
inspection. There are a thoiisauil cam])s in the State of New York. 
There are 800 of what we would call overnidit-type camps and 200 
day camps. We do have periodic inspections, but those inspectiou.s are 
only aimed at the food-handling, sanitary waste proceihnes, which are 
important, but they don't get into things such as the ages of counselors 
who are qualified to do cei'tain typc^ of jobs, the overall qualifications 
of these personnel- 
Yet the cost of these limited insi)ections in the State of New York 
was 898,000 last year. 

Mr. Danikls. Does New York require a license to run camps? 

Mr. Pky.seu. No, but we require controls in ceitain areas. For 
histauce, you need a certificate in your food-handling area, and inspec- 
tions are done at the county level in the State of New York and it 
is not as though the State has inspectors that go out, bat the comity 
does it and the State pays the county for this inspection service. 

Typically they will examine a camp twice a season. Their aim is 
to nnd^e two inspections a season on the canip, but all they are inspect- 
ing are the kitchen and sanitary procedures and that is all. But at 
least they are dohig that, which is an important area, but I don't 
tliink it gets to one "of the large areas that we are talking about here. 

Now, J tbink there is one other thing we should consider in this 
camp safet\- question, and that deals with what the Governor was 
sayhig before, this thing of an hicentivc. The pamphlets that go out 
from canq)s soliciting the camper are, in many cases., very misleading 
and many times parents cannot go to camps to visit them beforehand. 

jf a camp, say, is in Nev Ilampsbire and yon live in New York or 
someplace else, you can't geo up there before tbe cani])ing season and 
you read the pampldetand then find out as happens nnun^ times that 
the pamphlet is vastly diflerent from the facts when you arrive there. 

Tlierefore, F think we develop a way that something, similar 
perhaps to the Good Ilonsekeeping Seal, that when a cam]) !nis passed 
or qualified, with the pamphlet sayuig 'This organi/^ation has qualified 
for safety approval." 

I think this would be an important step, because the big question 
that parents ask is: "Is the camp safe and the supervision good?" 
The only thing that parent^^ know about a cam|) is either froni a 
pamphlet or an ad they read in the newspapers. This does not provide 
an adequate description for ])arents. Tbis legislation couhl be very 
helpful in this area. 

I inteml to work on the dovelopment of this legislation becan.se 1 
think it is of great iinportan(JC. J have been very disappointed that 
neither this Congress nor the past Congresses bave acted in an area 
Q that affects the safety of so nnniv young people in our country. 

ERIC 
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I hope that with your leadership we can achieve the goal of insuring 
the safety of our children. 

Mr. Daniels. Thank yow, Mr. Peyser, and thank you verv much 
for a very fine statement. I have no questions. 

I will ask my colleagues, do you have any questions? 

Mr. EscH. No questions. 

Mr. Daniels. Mr. Forsytho. 

Mr. FoKSYTHE. Just one, Mr. Chairman. As you say, the inspection 
in New York is largely limited to the sanitary end and 1 suspect this 
is largely true today where inspection does exist. Would vou feel 
that the legislation we are considering here should encompass that or 
it should be totally to the other areas which you refer to? 

^^r. Peyser. No. I woidd suggest that we woidd cover that area 
as well, because there are many States which do not even have stand- 
ards for sanitation and food facilities. Tlie Congress could set basic 
minimum standards but if the States want to set up more stringent 
regulations within them, that would be reinforcing the intent ojf the 
camp safety recculations. 

Mr. Escii. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. No further questions. 

Mr. Danikls. The gentleman from California, anv questions? 

Mr. Vkvsev. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

One question, Mr. Peyser. Your concept of a seal of approval which 
could be sent out with the advertising of the camp is ah interesting one. 
I can see how that would be very useful with respect to i)livsieal 
arrangements of the camp, which would be on-going from year to year 
but 1 supi)ose the solicitation of patrons of the camp takes place in 
the spring of the year or before the camp is actually in operation and 
stalTed, how could you thereby contemplate whatever the staffing 
pattern turns out to be? 

Mr. Peyser. This would be similar to many organi>5ations that use 
the seal of approval. For example, the 1971 seal of approval for a camp 
would mean that the eamn qualified in 1971. If its i)erformance was 
below standard for the seal then it would lose the seal. But, under no 
circumstances could the camp's performance fall below federal requue- 
ments. Such a seal would be a valued thing, camps would strive to 
attain it. I think you would find it a very co;npetitive item for the 
many camps not haying it. And in time it would prove to be a verv 
essential thing. But it would always be based on the prior year. 

Mr. Veysey. I think that is a very important concept. Thank you. 

Mr. FoRSYTHE. May I follow that up? 

Mr. Daniels. Yes, 'Mr. Foi*sythe. 

Mr. FousYTHE. In that samo^^line, Mr. Peyser, you would then per- 
mit camps who could not qualify to operate? 

Mr. Peyser. Yes; unless legislation was made that prevented thorn 
from operating. A camp could still operate even if it didn't have the 
seal of safety,^ as long as it met the requirements of the Secretary of 
HEW or the States' requirements, but public reaction would probably 
limit the number of children attending. 

In other words, parents, interested in the safety of their children 
would aijk, '*Why should I send my child to a camp that does nc u have 
the seal of approval from the Government?" 

Mr. FousYTHE. It appears to mo this might oreate difficulty in 
terms of getting oveu a minimum lev-ol of saTety, wliich I think wo 
should be concerned about in all camps. 
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Mr. Peyseu. I don't iiuderstancL Why would it create a problem? 

Mr. FoiiSYTiiE. Well, if you are going to permit those who do not 
meet the minimum standards to continue to operate, we would have a 
problem. 

Mr. Peyser. I would hope, if there arc camps that do not qualify 
for the minimum regulations we set up, then we would have a way of 
closing them down. 

Mr. FoKSYTUE. Then, that takes away from your seal of approval 
as having a competitive significance. 

Mr. Peyseu. Not at all. If a camp was not good enough to receive 
the seal of approval the public should know. But, at the same time a 
camp not receiving the seal could still remain open as long as it meets 
the State and Federal safety requirements. 

Mr. FoRSYTHE. I think it is valuable to have this excliange as to 
where it may initially have the efYect by not bemg able to completely 
meet the standards. 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you, Congi'cssman Peyser. 

Mr. Peyser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Daniels, We will call as our ne.\t witness Dr. Thomas Stein, 
representing the National Easter Seal Society for Crii)i)led Children 
and Adults. 

Dr. Stein, your statement is not too long. You may, if you wish, 
offer the statement to be incorporated in the record and you may 
sunnnavize your views so it will afford more opi)ortunity to ask you 
questions, wliich might be more helpful to the committee. However, 
you may ])roceed in any manner you desire and if you want to read 
your statement, it is up to you. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. STEIN, NATIONAL EASTER SEAL 
SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS; ACCOMPANIED 
BY MISS JAYNE SHOVER, ACTING EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. EscH. I move, Mr. Chairman, the statement be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Daniels. If there is no objection, your entire statement will be 
incorporated in the record at this point. 

Dr. Stein. Thank you. 

(Statement follows:) 

Statbment of Thomas A. Stein, PH. D. pen thk Natio.val Easteu Seal 
SociKTY Fon Cnn-PLED CniLDKB.N' AND Adults 

My name is Thomas A. Stein, Associate Professor in the School of Education 
at the University of North CaroHna. It is a privilege to appear before you repre- 
senting the National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adnlt.s in 
support of H.R. 1264. , . 

Before diseussing the vital importance and need for federal safety standards in 
youth camps, I should like to mention my as.<ociation with the field of camping 
and with the Easter Seal Society. I am intimately acquainted with camping .*^mce 
mv Ph. D. thesis was based ui)on camping experiences of i)hysically handi- 
capped children in the fii-st Easter Seal Society residential camp which was estab- 
lished in 1938. I later served as director of the Easter Seal Society's program lo 
eliminate architectural barriers for the handicapped. Our program included the 
development of the American Standard Association's specifications for making 
buildings and facilities accessible to and useable by physically handieapped and 
elderly persons. Architectural design for camps, as it rehit<js to safety, is therefore 
qnilc familiar to me. Currently, I .*^erve as a member of the House of Delegates 
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of both the National Kastcr Seal Socictv and tlic State Easter 5ieal Soeielv of 
rvorth Carolina. " ' ' 



KASTKU SKALS CONCKUN WITH PUKVCNTINCJ ACCIDKNTS 

Founded ol year? ago, the National Eiistcr Seal Socictv is our nation's largos't 
and oldest voluntary health organization serving the phvsicjillv handieapijcd 
through a variety of j)rograins in physieal re.Uonition, special education, voea- 
(lonal rehabilitation, and reereation. Thirt.y-two resicienlial ean^js arc owned and 
operated by Easter Seal Soeieties. Arrangoment.s arc made with additional faoi- 
hties for short-term camping. In 1970, 8,r).56 handicanped persons, prcdoniinantlv 
ehilaren, were served in Easter Seal residential caniDS, An additional 2,20G ehii- 
(Ireii were served in day eanips. Through a nationwide network of rehabilitation 
facilities and services, our ainiiated Societies serve a quarter million piivsicillv 
haudicapiJcd childi*cn and adults annually. We are therefore aware of tiie was-te 
in jnunan resources and the needles.s toll paid in human suflfering caused bv 
accidcnU^. Many of our campers come to our facilities because tliev have incurred 
traumatic injuries rcsulting in permanent disabling conditions. 

I.MPOUTANCi: AND N'KKD KOU KEDKRAL STANDAUDS 

Last year. Congress took positive steps and expressed its concern for the health 
and safety of working men and women by its passage of the Occupational Health 
and Safety Act. It is heartening to note that the proposed legislation is an ex- 
tension of that same concern for as'^uring safe and healthful conditions in the 
estimated 11,000 day and residential camps which oflfer unique outdoor expericnecs 
to nulnons of children. 

The need for federal intervention is long overdue. Not all states Iiave coinprc- 
hcnsivc safety and health laws applicable to eamps. Some states that have enacted 
lcgi'5lation lack the financial means to adequatelv administer and enforce safctv 
provisions. For various reasons many states have not been aware of the need for 
legislation, or they have not been successful in enacting legislation. 

A few days ago, for example, I read a news item on the camp situation in a 
midwest state which has 335 known summer camps. A bill introduced at the 
request of the health department to establish a licensing and inspection system 
failed to pass. This state health department visits camps on tlic basis of complaints 
and inspects an additional 20 percent of known camps each vear. Furthermore, 
this particular health department's involvement is restricted "to onlv verv basic 
health and safety matters. It is powerless to correct manv deficiencies which arc 
not included in the present health laws. The proposed' legislation would oflfer 
cncouragcuicut through grant funds to states for developing, administering, and 
enforcing more comprehensive safety .standards. 

Professional organizations concerned with camping have established standards 
to help redress inadequate and frequently hazardous health and safety conditions. 
Standards set by the American Camping Association cover qualifications for 
adinimstration, program, personnel, site, facilitie.s and equipment, health, safctv, 
sanitation, and transportation. Because the Easter Seal Socictv has always been 
concerned with high quality program as well as with health and safctv, it also 
has dcvcloj)ed standards for its residential camps. These standards concentrate 
on the special considerations in a camping program serving physicallv handicapped 
mdividuals, and are intended as a supplement to the generic .standards of the 
American Camping Association. However, substantial numbers of camps through- 
out the country operate outside the jurisdiction of national organizations with 
high quality camp standards. Moreover, the standards of these national organiza- 
tions arc accepted by their mcmbci'Ships on a voluntary basis. The standards do 
not have the force of law. 

Among those involved in camping and particularly camping for handica))pcd 
children there is a growing concern, and even alarm, regarding the organization, 
safety, and health in many camps. Well-meaning but inadcquat-elv informed 
mdividuals and organizations too frequently gather a group of voungsters in an 
outdoor setting and proceed to "camp." Instead of providing the* camper with the 
rich plciusurcs and educational opi)ortunitics that should be inherent in camping, 
some cx|)cricnccs in camp range from merely poor to patently hazardous. 

It is significant that there are no reliable statistics available either from private, 
professional or government agencies on the actual numbers of camps, children 
served, and accidcnt^j and deaths Uiafc occur in resident, travel, and dav camps 
each year. We hear of isolated incidents of injuries and fatalities but only when 



they arc of a dramatic nature .such as a child who has drowned in a canoeing 
accident, a child that has snffci-cd the loss of an eye on tiio archery range, or a 
fatality lesulting from a fall from a i)recariou.s cliff. 

Although it .seems common sense that parents would investigate sunnner camps 
closely befoi'c sending their children to one, parents rarely do so. In selecting a 
camp", parents rarely visit the .site as it is usually miles from home and not in 
operation at the time the application is made. Parents frequently rely instead 
on picUn-csque brochures portraying idealized rustic settings. Not always do they 
thiiik of que.-^tioning such faetoi-s as qualified personnel and health and safety 
standards. Many assume that camps aie subject to strict and complete regulation 
by the state tliat would insure tliat children are protected at all times in all 
{ispects of their camping. Unfortunately, this is not the case. 

suggi:sti;d cu.vngks 

'rhe National Easter Seal Society is in agreement with tho provi.sions of the ))ill. 
For the fu'St time a bill asserts a federal policy on camp safety, establishes stand- 
ards, eucouragos states through suiistantial' grants, to take the initiative and 
provides a .^vstem for enforccuient. It peruiits jflcxibility by states in establishing 
standards tliat are even higher tiuin those rccpiircd under the proposed law. 

We would like to suggest that Section 4 be reworded as follows: 

"In developing such standards the Secretary sliall consult with state officials 
and with representatives of appropriate public and private organizations vicludmg 
Umc scrvhtij (he handicapped ^ and shall consider existing state regulations and 
standards developed by private organizations iiKluding ibose servi7ig the handi- 
capped which are applicable to youth camp safety." 

As an added impetus to assure continuous and vigorous application of standards, 
it is also suggested that state advisory boards, .similar in comjjosition to that 
recommended for tho Advi.sory Council on Youth Camj) Safety, l)e established. 

We reeognize that this legislation itself will not elinimate accidents. But it 
will go far in nuiking camp operators and parents more alert to dangerous condi- 
tions. Wc know that accidents doii't just happen. They are a result of human 
factors or conditions in the environment. Accident safety programs to educate 
tho i)ublic in general are needed to supplement any legislation on .safety. 

Wc want to express our appreciation to Congressman Daniels and the Couunit- 
tee for inviting us to appear before you, We are ujost gratified with your cfTorts to 
help onact a federal safety and health law for camps and i.rge the Conunittee's 
favorable consideration. 

inoGRArmcAL data — thomas a. stkin% ph. d. 

Name: Stein, Thomas A., Ph. D.; Born: April 10, 1924, Cljieago, 111.; Address:, 
111 Pettigrew Building, School of Education, Universitv of North Carolina, 
Chapel Nifi, N.C. 27ol4. 

Education: Univorsitv of Wisconsui, Ph. D., 1962, University of Wisconsin, 
I^I.S., lOoO, Michigan State University, B.S., 1948, 

Professional Experience: Present employment^ — As.sociate Professor, School of 
Education, Univei^ity of North Carolina since August, 1965; Director of Educa- 
tion, National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, April to 
August, 1905; Project Director, Nationwide Program on Architectural Barriers, 
National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 1962-1965; 
Member, House of Delegates, National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults; Chairman, Ilouse of Delegates, Easter Seal Society for Criimled 
CInldren and Adults of North Carolina; Member, Architectural Barriers Com- 
mittee, Easter Seal Society for Cripi)led Children and Adults of North Carolina. 

llonoR?: Past Pi-esident, Phi Delta Kappa (Phi Chapter); Fellow.ship grant 
(2-year) for predoetoral research from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

^loniber: National Recreation and Park A.ssociation; National Therapeutic 
Recreation Society; Society of Park and Recreation Education; Consultant to 
the Recreation Division, North Carolina Dei)artment of Local Affairs; Ciiairmau, 
Subconnnittce on Recreation and Transportation of Governor's Study Com- 
mittee on Architectural Barriers; Chairman of Research Committee and Profes- 
sional Development Committee of North Carolina Recreation and Park Society; 
and member of that organization's Board of Directors. 

Publications: Laws Pertaining to Recreation in the State of Wiscon.sin — Based 
on the 1957 Wisconsin State Statutes, published by Wisconsin Dept. of Public 
Wolfare, Division of Children and Youth, Madison (August, 1969); "Some 
Affective Outcomes Accompanying a Camping Experience for Physically Ilandi- 
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ca))po(! Adults, J^ohabilitiitioii Literature, Xaliona! Sociotv for Cri!)i)!o(l Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc., Chicago (July, 196;^); "A Report of Progrei=.< iii the Elin). 
ination of Architectural Barriei-s," Ueliai)ilitation Literature, Natioual Society 
for Crippled Childreu and Adult.s, Jno., Chieaj?o (January, 10t)4): and "l^nvirou- 
mental Barriers aud North Carolina,"' North Caiolina Rcoroaliou Hoview. 
March-April, lOtw. ' 

Dr. Ste!X. r niighi ])oiiitout ))hilosoi)lnciilly how we in tlic National 
Easter Seal Society feel about eain])ing. Wc' consider recreation and 
the social (levelo))nient of young ])eoi)lc as well a>s adult-s as beinir one 
of the more ^^ritical things wc do, es])ecially iis it deals with ))eo))le 
with physical disabilities, youngsters and adults, and also I might 
))ouit out that it is extremely im))ortant for us not to be concerned 
only with the sheltered ty))e of canii)ing i)rograni which we do i)ro\-i(le 
under our aus))ices, but avc are interested in moving ))coi)le with dis- 
abilities once they have gained the skills, both social and activity 
skills, into regular cani))ing situations. 

So, consequently we arc concerned far beyond just sheltered caini)ing 
for the ))]iysically disabled. 

So this total concern here with vontli camj) safetv is extremely 
nn])ortant to us. 

To antici))ate ))eiha))s ii question that might come forth, I would 
like to make it cleai- that we, of the National Eiister Seal Soeietv do 
su))))ort this bill. 

Mr. Daniels. Which one? There are five bills. 

Dr. Stkix. Well, this ))articular bill, H.R. 1264. 

I could bring into this discussion concerns that I have as a pro- 
fassional recreational educator, f have seen cam])s, for exam))lc, where 
an infirmary Inis been built and tied to a dining hall with u passage 
between. You can imagine the problems that would accrue there and 
no inspection taking ))laoe. This has been altered since then, but to 
allow this even to ha))))en in the first ))lace sounds hidicrous 

Another thought that I lm\-e is that, in the field of recreation, I 
think it is iin))ortanfc that you define wliat you mean by ''day cani))- 
mg,'' because wc find many ))ublic recreation de))artments, numicipal 
recreation (le))artnients having what I would refer to as a ))lay£n-ound, 
summer ))la3'gi*ound ])rograni, and they are calling it a day cami). 

T sus))ect that ))er]iaps you shoukl define the natural setting that 
should acconi))any this camp, because many of the day cami)s that are 
called day cam))s today are being conducted in a i^ark or something of 
this nature. So I don't think that is the area that you are inteiulino- to 
be concerned with here. * 

Another thoiight I might ))resent is that there is one confining Jispeet 
of this bill, and I am concerned in our field with another segment of 
oiu* po))ulation who are now moving more and more into cam))ing, 
into residential cami)ing as well as day camping, and that is the a^^ing. 

Now I don't k]iow of any legislation that would cover that i)articular 
gi-oup. 

Mr. Daniels. Do 
aging? 

Dr. Stein. Yes, sir. Wc are moving in that direction iis well. 

Mr. Daniels. And is this on a seasonal basis or is it of an all- 
around year nature? 

Dr. Stein. At the moment where we are beginning to do this, we 
are taking a regular camping situation and devoting i)erhai)s 2 weeks 
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or soinetlniig of this nature to camping for older Ainericans. However, 
there arc some discussions, and this is just beginning, of developing 
camps which will be designed s])ecifically an(l programed for older 
Americans. 

Mr. Daniels. Can you give specilically any data as to where it 
has been instituted? 

Dr. Steix. We, in North Carolina, my home State, have begun to 
do this. We have day camping, for exani])le, in Greensboro — and I 
mean day camping as I delined it, and in North Carolina the State 
Council on Aging, along with our particular program at the University 
of North Carolina, are developing some camping programs for older 
Americans. 

Wo arc seeing it in our State and 1 know it is happening elsewhere, 
although I can't identify specific ones, i believe Michigan is doing it. 

Mr. Daniels. In North Caiolina, have you had recommendations 
made through the legislature of that State with regard to health and 
sanitation and conditions at camps? 

Dr. Steix. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Daniels. How good are your health and safety regulations in 
North Carolina? 

Dr. Stein. We have them, but they are very minimal. But 1 don't, 
jis far jis I know, believe they are enforced and this is a great problem. 
We ran into this problem, by the way, in another context when 
involved with the architectural building legislation. 

You see, we have legislation all over the country, we have 44 States 
that have legislation of one type or another. The big problem i? 
enforcement. 

Mr. Daxiels. How much study have you given to camj)ing safety? 

Dr. Stein. All right, I have talked, prior to coming here, we in 
North Carolina have a type of an organization, a State agency which 
would probably most logically be the one to carry out tne tenets of 
this type of law at the State level. Not all Sta^-^ ' ^''e this, but we 
have a division of recreation of our department oi local affairs and 
they have a staff of some 12 professionals who would be the logical 
ones to cai'ry forth any program of this natuie. 

Mr. Daniels. In what department is the division of recreation? 

Dr. Stein. Department of local affairs of the State of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Daniels. Located where? 

Dr. Stein. Raleigh. 

Mr. Daniels. Have you ])ersonally had experience in the regulation 
or the direct supervision of the camps? 

Dr. Stein. Yes; at least in working with physically disabled. 

Mr. Daniels. Do 3^ou feel that a person engaged in a more specific 
type of work should have the qualifications for that particular job? 

Dr. Sti:in. Yes, sir; I do, especially when it comes to these types of 
activities whicli have an element of danger to theiri. 

For example, I cannot imagine any camp having a waterfront pro- 
gram without an individual who has a WSI, water safety instructor- 
ship, which means they have gone through the whole gamut of Red 
Cross training for this particular position. 

I can^t, I just couldn't imagine a lifeguard that could not swim or 
could not teach others. 



, As fur as rifle ranges are eoncerued, I know that many camps have 
tliese. I liave personal feelings about having that type of aetivity in 
n camping situation. I know Ve have theiii and I tliink again a great 
deal of effort should be made to be sure this individual not only knows 
how to fire a gun properly and to be safer himself, but how he can 
teach others to do this. 

Pie must have this orientation in training. 

Mr. Daniels. Do you have anj^'thing additional to add? 

Dr. Stein. No. 

Mr. Daniels. Miss Sliover, ('o you want to add anything? 

Miss SuovEU In answer to ^'our question about camping for the 
aging, Easter Seal's camns are outstanding and very beautiful facilities 
and are used very often by other organizations for a period of time In 
Kentucky our camp is used for children and adults and given to 
senior citizens groups for their use for several days during tlie summer. 

In the State of Florida we conduct a canij) for stroke patients and 
their families, which is a therapeutic camp, but it does provide a park 
environment in which we are able to achieve the goals of relnibilitaiion, 
which I think are sometimes more effecti\x»ly accomplished than they 
are back in the communities. 

Mr. Daniels. You said *Sve provide a park" and what do you 
refer to? 

Miss Shoveu. Lam refeiring to camp settings characterized by a 
parklike or outdoor environment. I thought you would be interested 
in knowing that the Easter Seal Society^ for Crippled Children and 
Adults of which I am the acting executive director serves not only 
children but adults and older persons in camps, and uses its camp 
settings for both recreation and therapeutic purposes. 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you. 

I will ask my distinguished colleague, Mr. Esch, if he has any 
questions. 
Mr. Escir. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Stein, we are very pleased to have you here today, especially 
knowing of the very extensive, very aggressive, and very effective 
work of the Easter Seal Society throughout the years at a time when 
there wore many lonely years for your organization. The Easter'Seal 
Society has done excellent work and I just want to parenthetically 
compliment you, because we don't often have the opportunity to 
talk about your handicapped program as it relates to access to*^ the 
building which we worked on this year. You Inive indicated there h ve 
been problems in terms of enforcement and in developing sufficient 
funds to carry out the program, and we hope to continue to work oi; 
this^problem. 

You indicated you already developed standards €8 use in your 
residential camps. Although Mr. Chairman, they need not be a part 
of the record, but perhaps you can submit it at a later time for the 
benefit of counsel and the committee, which I think would be fine, if 
\'ou had those available. 

Dr.JSxEiN. I might point out the standards are probably far above 
and beyond any standards that would be expected of camping in 
general, by the sheer nature of the type of participants we have. 

Mr. Daniels. Can you provide us with a copy of your standards? 

Dr. Stein. Yes; I believe they are undergoing change right now, 
am ]I 'correct? 
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Miss SiiovEU. We liave standards and are in piocoss of developing 
now standards to l)e used in sclf-evalualion for all of our camps, and 
iho Chicago Camping Association utilizes the ones wc arc developing 
for tho camp for the handicapped and will be happy to send thoin, 

^[r. Danmels. Whv donH you wail for it lo be complelcdV When 
will itl)e? 

Miss SiiovEii. I think, Congressman, we will finish this summer and 
are in the process now with the planning teams and evaluation 
specialists on locations, site visits, and ] will ask the camping specialist 
to get copies. 

Islv. Daniels. Fine. Thank you. 

Without objection, it will bo filed in the record. 

(Camping standards follow:; 

Eastku Skal Rksidkntiai. Ca.mi' StandaHd.s Fii:i.I) Tis v DocuMi:.vr <8(;.u.\m:i: 

li)7l) 

IMtKKACi; 

Tlio followinii standards, iha work of the Kaster Seal Task Korci' on Uosidcntial 
C.'inips, werL' d<'veloj>cd as a suppleineat to tho American Canipiuji; Ai?sociation 
Standards. 

This docun)cnt cojiocntrates on the special eonsideir.lions in a cau^ping program 
sorvinj; handieapped indivichials, and is not intended to (hiplieate the gcMierie or 
eoro standards of AC.V, Witli the intent of developing a .<?npplen)ent to tlie hasie 
AC.'V standards, and having this supplement rotloct the special needs of the 
handicapped in a eamp program and sotting^ the field test of Easter .Seal Standards 
was designed to test this doeinnent on Kaster Seal Cam|)s whieh have been 
accredited by the Anicriean Camping Association. 

mii:kkqui.siti:s uKAiyni standauds 

1. Is a phy.<ieal cxanti nation and a n)edieal history by a licensed pliysician 
rcqnii-cd for all campers witlun inontlis before arrival at'ean^p? 

2. Is the physical condition of everyone sci-eened immediately before departure 
or or npon arrival in camp bv a licensed phvsician or registered nurse licen.^^cd in 
the state? 

3. Hctwecn time of physical exam and eainper arrival at camp, are nietliods 
devised to obtain in writing from a licensed phy.^ieian any change in camper\s 
medical status, i.e., rcstrictio)\.<5^ medication? 

4. Does the camp comply with the followirg procechu'es? 

a. A daily medical log is kept l)y the camp wmso in a bound l)Ook with 
numbered and lined pages. " , 

(1) All visits and treatments arc recorded. 

(2) No line is skipped. 

(8) All entries arc written in ink. 

b. The log is kept in a Siifc place and h open to inspection only i)y the 
pliysician and those per.sons specifically designated by the camp dircetor. » 

e. .'Vll prescribed medications arc administcrcd as directed on a daily 
basis. 

■5. To provide medical servieo and health supcrvisior iocs the camp have in 
residence a licensed physician and/or registered nurse licensed in the State in 
which the camp is located? 

SITE STANDAUDS 

1. Have all camp buildings and facilities used by campers been constructed or 
modified with regard to tlie elimination of arehiteetural barriers as specified in 
American standard specifications for "Making lJuildings and Facilities Accessible 
to, and Usable by, The Physically Handicapped"? (See appendix.) 

2. Are lumdrails provided along passageways used by the campers? 

3. Are windows in buildings u.sed by campers, easy to work and at a level where 
camper.s can reach them? 

4. Is there at least one emergency exit besides the main door in each building? 
This exit should be equipped with a ramp. 
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Art' nil door ixiul wiiulow openings screened? 
i\. Do :\\\ door:? open outward? 
7, Ls tlie iiWirmary housed away from aciivity arca.s? 
S. Arc ilui foll()\vinj5 includod in the infirmary? 

a. A {iist-aid or dispensary area. 

!). A troatnu-nt. area iliat atTordr? n^axinnnn privacy. 

c. An isolation area having one be(J per 20 campers. 

(1. Batln-ooni facilitie.^. 

9. Is the iniirnnn-y aecessible for emergency tran,sportaiion? 

10. Ls a refrigerator .stip plied for the infirmary and, if medications and narcotics 
aro *tored in tlie refrigerator, is it kept locked?' 

• 11. Doe.< tlie infmnary have a light remaining lit all niglit? 

12. Are the nnrse'.s living (pmrter.'i altaehe<l to or a part of liie iniinnnry? 

K{. Does the nnr:;e's livihg qnarters provide her with complete privacy? 

14. If the camp program includes thera^n*, is :>pace provided for tlie various 
services, .such as pl»y.-iical therapy, occupational therapy and .speech therapy, 
conducive to uninterrupted .service? 

1. "). Docs the camp provide for housing of all ))hv^ieallv handicapped at ground 
lloor level? 

M». 1^0 cabins hoii:<ing cauipei-s using wheelchairs and/or apf)Iicanec.s provide: 

a. A miuinnnn of GOsq. ft. of iloor space per person. 

b. 000 cubic ft. of air .sf):ico for eacli occupant, 
e. Three feet between bedsi(ies. 

17. Are sstalT sections of living units partitioned ofT front the camper section, 
intviug separate lighting facilities, and preferably a separate exit? 

a. l^aeh staiT meml>er should have an enclosed locker or closet space and 
shelf or bm-eati space, inehuling at least one area that can be locked. 

b. There should be space in the section for a table or desk. 

18. Atk. toilet facilities located within 200 feet of each nuijor activity area, each 
service l>tulding and each re.^idence tnnt? 

19. Do toilet facilities provide one .^eat for every eight persons and one urinal for 
every 30 male occupants? 

20. Are toilet areas well lighted, with one liglit remaininj; lit all night? 

21. Does the camp provide a mininnnn of one shower for every IT) occupants? 

22. Is tltere at least one bath tub in an enclo-ied area? 

2:{. Is at least one toilet in each facility etibicle'^ and with a door or curtain 
()rovide(l for privacy? 

24. Are aids .stieh a-s ehair.s on casters, stools a. J footrests, snpport.^,*nonslip 
n)ats, an(l liexible shower heads attached to hoses provided for showering? 

2. ")- Is hot water for daily tise of all in eantp provided at all- times? 

'2()» Does the cantp provide a mininnnn of 20 S(|uare feet per p<'rsop in each 
dining hall? If wheelchairs are mad by camper.s, the area should be large enough 
to provide aisles between tal)les at least 5 feet wide. 

27- Arc there at least two outside ramped entrances to the facility that houses 
the dining hall? 

• 28. Are dining dishes a.*d titen.'^ils heavy enotigh and adapted a^ necessary to 
maxinuze the camper's ;ibilsty to feed independently? 

20. Does the camp provide' private living faciliti(>s for the camp director and 
his family, administrative and special stall"? 

30. If .i natural *swinnning area on a river is tised, does the current How no more 

• than 2 miles per hour? * 

31. Are all ha/.ardons bottom or water conditions stich as drop-ofTs, rapids or 
submerged objects eliminated or nmnaged for all natural swiuuning areas? tt^ 

32. Are all swinnning areas, whether pool or natural frontage, equipped with 
ramps or adapted as necessary for accessible entrance and exit? 

33. Have life preservers tised by campers with appliances or belted into wheel- 
chairs been tested for bony an ey adequate to support the additional weight? 

34. Is ii dry, shaded place away from the water activity area provided for 
such items as braces, a|)pliances ancl wheelchairs? 

3. '). Docc the pool or beach have, per uonswinnner, at least 30 square feet of 
w.«iter area three feet or less in depth for sitting and water play? 

3(5. Is the depth of the swinnning area no less than 10 inches at the nnninnnn 
point? 

37. If the swhnming area is a pool, is it contpletely fenced? 

38. If tlie natural swinnning area is used, are methods devised for controlling 
eaniper access? 
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:\\). An; waterfront and pooh; equipped with .several 10 fool reaching |)olcs» 
and ai Icasi two hS-incln ring hm\\< wiili 50 fed of qnarlcr inih rope liandy near 
tlic deep .swim area? 

•10. U ialialalor and rcsusciuuion cqnipnicnt provided m a place (|UiCKly 
aucosiblc Ui llic v.-aturfront or pool? 

ADMINlSTK.\TION, IlE.M.TH, .\ND S.\KI:tY 

1. Is Jiccom-.tini; .system maintained which provides ii clear identification of the 
eosts of service to elients, other expenses and sonrecs of income? 

a. Cost analysis he the l.nst camping .se:v.son is connpleted by January 1, and 
is avaihiblc for pnl)lie inspection orcxannination. 

b. Fees charged arc l)!vsed upon cost analysis. 

•J. Does the camp use appheation/regi.stration forms which include at least the 
following: 

a. Identifying information 

(1) Name of applicant. 

(2) f?cx. 
(;{) Weight. 
W Age. 

h) Date of Birth. 

(0) Address, telephone; nuinber. 

(7) Name, address and telephone inimber during camp .-cssioti of 
parents or guardian or other person to contact in easo of emergency. 

b. Personal data 

(1) Names of parents or guardians. 

(2) General functional mentality of apphcaiit (high, average, low). 
Information regarding special skills or abilities of cami)cr and why 

camping prograni would bc bcneficial, 

c. P:Tental consent (statement of consent to be signed by p: rent, guardian 
or the jidult camper) 

\ 1) I'ormission for tlic camper to attend camp. 

(2) \ release and/or waiver of any claim or action that may accrue 
against the organi7.;.uDn, camp, or individual staff member. 

(3) Consciit fc-r ^ta'aiper to be in a camp film or for the use of photo- 
graphs of camper in various news media (securii ■ this consent is not 
mandatorv hut is highly desirable) . 

(■1) Medical confient in the event of serious illness, or the need of 
hospital .*;erviees and/or major surgery . 
(5) Permission to release camper observation reports to other agencies. 

d. History of disability and apparent condition (to be filled in by tlie 
referring agent) 

(1) Medical diagnosis. 

(2) rOxtent of disabihty. 

(3) Onset of disabihty. ^ 
{4) Information on care of appliances and special equipment, when 

they should be worn or used, and whether and under what conditions 
the* camper nmy function without them. 
(5) As.sistanee necessary for personal care. 

(0) liating habits, inchiding use of special utensils, special dietary 
requirements and food allergies. 

(7) Allergies and drug reactions. , 

(8) Ad(htional information that would be helpful to the camp admm- 
istration in the maximum care of the child and for his greatest enjoyment 
of camp life. 

3. Is the camp medical statT covered by malpractice insurance? 

4. Are physical disabihty conditions not covered by insurance communicated 
in writing to' paients? . , . 

. Is a statement winch clearly specifics the cligibihty requirements for adnns- 
sion to the camp made available to the conununity and its referral agencies? 

0. Does the camp carrv out a planned program of pubhc information to mforhj 
the communitv of its services, the needs of the (hsal)led in the comnnmity, and 
to promote a'eliinate of acceptance and understanding of the dis:iMcd in the 
eonimunity? Does the program of pubhe information consist of at Icobt the fol- 
lowing: 

a. News releases regarding services. 

b. Annual report disseminated. 
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7. Hus the camp ostablishcu m lefcrrril procedure perl., aiig to c;iiiipur needs 
discovered at camp? 

S. Is there an esiablislieti mecliunisai by which the board of directors iiiecls 
its responsibility for tlio operation of ihe camp? 

1). J)oes llie camp take advantage of resources from national and other easier 
.seal socielies such as consultations, lask forces, etc., regarding camp p!an:iing 
and programs? 

10. Is a camp observation record maintained for earti camper? It contains 
observations by the counselor, unit or program director, and any suggestions 
the camp director feels aiv pertinent, 

11. If therapy has been given, are professional summaries submitted to the 
director and forwarded to tlie proper referring agencies? 

12. Docs the nnrse submit to the director the inedie.il log and other records 
of the camper:?? Thase '•ecords should bo kept at least five years or as long as local 
laws require. , . • - j 

13. Does tlie camp have on duty, at all times, a resident, licensoa rcgistea'd 
nurse? , 

14. Arc tiic following stored under lock? All motorized and/or power equipment, 
gasoline, kerosene, explosives and flammable materials. 

15. Are vehicles used for transportation of campers designed for safe seating 
space? 

10. Id the antiiorized riding capacity observed in the i:se of authorized 
transportation units? 

17. Docs the camp maintain the ininiiuiim staff coverage on site of one-half of 
counseling and program stalf, including the camp director and/or is designee? 
(Supervisory member of program or administrative staff, at least 21 years of age.) 

18. Is there evidence of a planned counselor-camper ratio to insure the safety 
of the campers? 

19. At ail times during instruetional and recreational swhns, is there one person 
whose sole responsibility is active guard duty? 

20. In addition to the waterfront director, is there one senior Red Cross life 
saver to every fifteen batliers? 

[21. Is there an established policy concerning the use of the pool, waterfront 
and wutercraft by staff or visitors during nonprogramed time? 

22. Is the Uijc of watercraft restricted to the ratio of one counselor (a qualified 
swinnuer) to every dependent camper, or one counselor (a qualified swimmer) 
to every four campers capable of swimming? 

2cJ. Is there an established policy that life preservei-s will be worn by all persons 
in watercraft? . , , , . t j 

24. Is tlie re au establislicd policy c oncer mng the safety of heavily braced 
cainpen> in watercraft? 

25. If f:istened seat belts or other restraining devices are required for the safety 
and/or comfort of wheelcliair bound campers, is there an established safet\' 
procedure when Uiese campers are in watercraft? 

20. Are supervised showers for campei-s provided at Icjist every other day, and 
every day in exceptionally hot weatlier, with warm, soapy water to insure proper 
cleanliness and comfort? 

27. Are daily eliecks of their campers' bodies and appliances made by counselors f 
This should include checking for skin abrasions and irritations, blisters, pressure 
sores and skin breakuown, ticks and insect bites. 

PEKSONNEL 

1. Does the camp adhere to at least Uie following ratio of counselors to camper 
with due consideration to overall levels of independence? 

a. One counselor to four mildly disabled. 

b. One counselor to two severely disabled. 

2. Are all staff oriented to tlie general aspects of the types of disabilities that 
the campers will manifest? , , 

3. Is each staff member given sufficient information regarding the medical 
history of his assigned campers to assure the maximum safety, health, comfort, 
and happiness of campers as they participate in the total program? 

4. Do knowledgeable professional personnel participate in stuff orientation 
tettching proper management procdurcs to the statT? Management procedures 
shall include the following: 

a. Lifting. 

b. Dressing. 
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(1. Toilciing. 

c. l^Uling oil c-:iriii<^ for tlic iiidividiiiilly prcscrlhod pro^tliciir and 
onlioiic devices .^iieli as liniccs, sp^'t-'i^d sIio^s, spliiiN, and :;r(Hici:tl lindn. 

f. .^afu li.-iiidliiij; of wiieclcliair^. 

g. Rccognilioii of ahni.<ioiir! or sore- from luisKttiiig proilic-^iri!, Iieiit or 
broken !)nices, e!iair, or other caiwcs. 

h. Undcr^iaiidiii^ of ilic .-^pi'^iali^cfd nmU and iintiSaiinn^ of individtial 
e:iinpei'.s sncli as diet, nu'dicaiion^. «*xir:i rv<i. ii\n\ certain physical 
scription?. 

i. RsfiMitials of hov.* to carry ont rL*eonnni:ndntion< rcganling thf einnpi^r s 
activities of daiUvlivinj^. 

Is each statT nienibor <;iven snfiicieni. apprnpnate information concerniiiic the 
oniational proI)lcni.s and psyeliologieal necd< of tlu? campers? 

6. Is tlie camp nnrsc :u:s!jined ongoing responsibility, bei^iimini;; witli pna-amp 
tmhun!^: of snpcrvisin^; statT in raiiipers daily caro and sjieeial needs'.' 

7. Are all staff tauglit to ree^ ;nize overstinmUition and fatigue factor."; a- tliry 
relate to spceilie disabilities? 

5. Arc all counselors and proj;nini stalT at least IS years old? 

9. Does tilt- program provide for sustained, or consistent Icaden-hip? Con- 
linniiy of leadeniliip personnel and/or methodology is integnd to tlie ai;aiameni 
of desired e:nnper outcomes. 

10. L. the siafiT eon I meted for the entire season? 

11. Do all stair members have :i 'uiuinunn of 2-1 con-ccutivc hours olT :i week? 

niOGUAM 

(hi the foUou'in^ standards, the l<;rm pro.ijram p*fei>; to the total situatio!i and 
cxj)yri('nco.s \viihia the scA'cn camp day :xnd .-ies^ion, while aetiviiicvj no-fer to in- 
dividual events oifered within the total program) 

1. Is attention given lo proj;nim adaptation to eornpensal" for the physical, 
mental, social, and psychological li nutations of the pa rtici pantos? 

2. Arc opportunities provided for cimpcrs to develop interest'? ami learn skilN 
which h:ive carryover value to noucamp scttiujrs? 

li. Arc opportunities provided to help each camper develop realistic concepts of 
his relationships, abilities and potcutinls in all :u<pect.s of life? 

•I. Arc opportunities provided the campers for experience? indiiicnous to c:inip- 
ing and p.-xrtieipatiou, through adaptation, in events and games thnt aro easily 
reco^uixed and popular with nonhandicapped persons? 

o. At all times, is attention fooniH;d on stall roles being assistive and .supportive 
to insure maxiuumi ro.'distie camper l>articipation. Focns should bo to the stall 
performing with, not for the cauipcrs. 

6. Does the program ofTer: 

a. Varif'ty and diversilication with opportunities to: 

i 1 ^ Actively participate. 

(2) Passively participate and appreciate. 

b. Competitive and noncompetitive activities. 

c. Activities of high organixntion imany formal rules of play) and games of 
low organization (few rules of play). 

7. Do activities fr-aturc: 

a. Opportunity for: 

i\) Partieipation in largo groups (8 or uu)re peoplcV 
(2) Participation in small groups (:]-7 persons). 
(:>) Dual partici|)ation. 
(I) Individual participation. 
S. Do program ami activity phunilm; accounnodate to the po.ssibic lack of, or 
limited exposure of the campers in the planned activity prior to coming to camp? 
There, uuiy be considerable need for remediation in pfanning certain activities or 
events. 

Mr. E.scir. Thnnk yoii, Mr. Cliainnnii. JRelatod lo Mic point that 
you (lid make, and wfiicli wo wanted to einpliasiw in ([ticstioniM^?, wc 
would hope thatif standard.sarodcrelopod that a consideration would 
be made to include special serrices required for the handicapped. 
The point you made most specifically relates to yoiu' organization's 
work, and you would want to ntake sure that this consideration or 
variable would be included in the standards; is that right? 
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J)r. Steix. Ye:?. 

-\ir. Escu. FiiiL'; 1 lliiiik ilint will be of a^i?l;iiu:c ia our work ;uul 
WL» ;i|)|)rei:i:itc \"LT\" much voiir boiiig Iiltc. Thjiiik you very iiuieh. 

Mr. D.\.viKLS. I rcLognizLMuy nble colliNiguc froiu Ni^w Jlt.s^^^^^ Mr. 
I'oi:sythc. 

Mr. KoK:>vriiK. No que^slioiis. 

.Mr. I).\.\-iKUi. The geiUleiuaii from Xcw York, .Mr. Peyser. 
.Mr. Pkv.<KK. One qiierilioii. 

To your knowle(l*re, :ire there uumy enmps, oliier thnii lhrou<rh the 
(ieh! oiiriinizalion, lh;it deai with hniulieiiliped ehihlren? I think this 
would be worthwhile to know beejsnse if ihk proves lo be a irrcnt 
many ihvn perhaps some of our legislation should be ainurd al lhatarea. 

Dr. Stkix. I can partially answer. 'J'lu- National Easier -^e:d 
Society just a few years ago developed a ciireetory of these types of 
camps, not just those thai are supported by Easier seals, i)Ul n whole 
galaxy of camps,, incluciing those concerned with mentally retarded 
and so ou. There are !0()-luuUsoine-o(hl camps, as T recall, involved 
here nationwide. 

-Mr. pKV.sKit. If you have a directory, 1 wonder if we could have it. 
.Miss SnoVKK. There are also camps for diabetic ehihlren and such 
as that thill I think wotdd be Iselpful. 
-Mr. Pkvskk. Thank yon very nuich. 

.\!r. D.\.N"iKi*.s. I would like to thank botl: of you for a (5iie statement 
and for your interest in this subject nuitler. There are no further 
questions. 

.Mr. Escn. Air. Chairman, I will move, since we know that Cougrcss- 
mau Rosenthal hacl !)een liero once and waS wauling to testify, and 
our oilier witnesses were here and J ixdieve he had a connuitment 
then 10 appear before his own committee — and f move Gougressman 
Kosenthai's ti^slimony be made a part of the record at this time. 

.Mr. Pkvskk. T second the motion. 

Mr. D.xxiEUS. The motion is made and sm-onded and Mr. Rosen- 
Ihal's slntement will be made a I)art of tl:e record. Are tlierc any 
objections? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

(Stateiucut follows:) 

ST.\TKMi;NTor Hon. Bknjamix H. ItosKXTiiAt, .v Rkpukskntativk rx Coxoukss 
FnoM TUK Statk ok Nkw Youk 

Mr. ClKUniiaii and monibcrs of the snbconiinittcc, I would like to cominoud 
von, ClKiimian Daniels, for vonr leadership in the effort to establish fedeuil yonth 
camp safctv standards. It is a privilege to testify before yonr Snbeoinnnttee; a 
privilege, it nnist be noted, I have hud twiee before. Despite yonr efforts and 
those of the Sniieonnnittcc, Congress h;« failed" to legislate in an area of great 
Iniportanee to onr nation's yonth. 

When I first introduced legislation in 1067 to establish federal safety standards 
for the operation of summer eamps, over six million children attended sneh 
eamp-<. Now, four years hitcr, there are elose to eight million youngsters in more 
than 10,000 recreational camps across the country. While many, camps maintain 
high hrnlth and safety standards, each snnnuer we become painfully aware that 
there arc far too many that do not. 

Incredibly enough, camps with weak or i.on-exist^nt .safety sland.ards, face 
little state regulation or control, und no federal reg;:!«.tion. 

According to the American Champing Association organization active m camp 
safety, 24 states require no licenses or set no standards for the operation of a 
camp. Only eight states actuaily license these establishments. Twenty-nine states 
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require un unnii:il iiir^pocnoii of cninp f:icilitic5 of tl:o<e tli:it do inspect, <mlv 
four C(>iisi(!cr safety fnclors in the iiii^pcction. 

I l)e!i(*vc tlial Cbiigro:.*, faced with ihe n;liict:mcc of to act in iU'i^ jin-a, 

iiku.st iusiire tii:it no inoro siiiiiincr.s witlioiii rc:isoii:iblo and clTccti\'o camp 
regulation. 

A.siiidy made in 1005 by tlij; Mutual Security Life IiiMiniace Company (ni Oie 
:5>.j iiiillidii cainpcr? it- iii-jurcd during JUG2-«tM, n^port^'d :>>,()0[> injury claims. 
n:L«ed on the increased nund>er of camper.-^ we liavc' today, we c;ni projVcl that 
there will Ix; a niinEannu of SO^niM) claims ari<iiii|; one of c^nniaier camp illiie.-^s or 
iujnry this year alone. In the three year period covered by the study, S,-lt)l) claims 
were lilcd dno to cohls, ttn, or tonsillitis, because of laccraiioiis or cuts, 

.').SCO bcc;uu'c of i?pr.iin^ or brnisas, -Ifi-il beea!i«e of skhi or car icfcctioiis a:id 
2.26S I)ccans(: of broken Ik :es or pimctnre wounds. If 8(),UI)(5 claims aro aetually 
fdcd wo c:ui I>c .sure that there arc many more ca<as of nceideat or illiic>.s not 
reported. 

It is jay stroMir fecHug, bot!i as a parent of a ten-year-old boy now attenciuii: 
camp and as a concerned Mend)er of Congress, lluit this .situation miM( i^y cor- 
rected. It is for this reie'on that I urge innncdiatc adoption of 11. R. &I9:i or similar 
legislation, to provide federal leadership and grant.s to jit:itcs for developing and 
iuiplenicnthig state programs for youth camp safnty standard^. 

Under my bill, the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare inr.:5t, within one year after enactment, establish stat^dards for .safe 
oper.itiou of youth camps. The Secretary will be responsible for the iinplenientation 
and enforcement of the standards except when individual states desire to do this 
tlieni.selvcs. Two and a half million dollars is authorized to encourage states tt) 
both develop and enforce their own standards. M part of this pro^innn, tliestatr^s 
must set up advisory boards to assist the agency in charge of overseeing the 
enforcement program, much the same as the Secretary is to establish an Advisorv 
Council on Youth Camp Safety within IIBW. State programs aru subject to 
review by the Secretary. Should the standards bo changed or enforcement judged 
deficient, upon proper notice, the Secretarv would applv fedcrnl st::ndards in 
that- state. 

Millions of parents each year must decide, based on inadequate information, 
which camps their children should attend. In many c:iscs, these camps are located 
far from the family home, making thorough parental inspection impractical or 
impossible. Parents deserve the assurance tiiat these temporary homes for their 
children meet certain minimum licaUli and safety norms. 

If the bill bccou:cs law, I would recommend that the Secretary of HKW give 
conrfideration to the f(dlo\ving; 

(1) The activities of youthful w..mpers nmst be supervised by trained profes- 
sional. Too often positions are fdled by inexperienced personnel without real 
qualifications. Standanis of performance skills must be cstabli.?hed for counselors 
in fiehls that require special experti.«e, such as swimming, boating, arehery, 
riflery and hiking. Too many injuries to campers result from improperly *raincd 
coniiselors directing these activities. Before anyone is allowed to iupervise activi- 
ties in these risky areas, special training for supervisors and testing of their skills 
must be required. 

(2) General camp training courses in first aid should also be made mandatory 
to prepare staff members and administrators for unexpected emerjjencies. Also 
adequate medical facilities and personnel shoidd be required for each camp o!i a 
24-liour standby basis. There have been too many instances in which sick or 
injured chihlren have not received prompt and proper medical attention. 

(3) Each member of the camp coummnity, camper and counselor alike, should 
be re(pured to submit to the camp, an up-to-date health record. All too often, 
children away from home require certain medicine, have serious allergies, or other 
medical conditions whose neglect can, of course, be dis:tSterous. 

In one instance, for example, a lo-ycar-old ep'Ieptic who failed lo take his 
medicine suffered a sei?aire while swimming at camp, resulting in a "partial 
drowning." Though a doctor was called to pool-£*de to give artificial resnseitalion, 
the I)oy suffered severe brain damage. This could have been avoided if the camp 
had knorrn and acted on the boy's medical needs. 

With qualined supervision by counselors au< administrators and with neces^'-ary 
precautions, this accident, like so many othe tragedies, could have been avoided. 

There are other areas that require regulation: the wholesome handling of food 
supplies must be required and |)ro vision for adequate slee])ing arrangements ami 
sanitation facilities provided. Fire prevention and drills and adequate water and 
sewerage treatment arc also a "must". These are rosponsibilitie.*; of cmnp directors. 
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Coiu5cicmioifc5 operators -should be careful lo provide a safe, clean and adequate 
enviruiunent for all campers. 

While the rVnierieau CaiupiiiiJ Associaiion Ucnrreiuly revising and sfireugihenuig 
ii5 .-jiandards, fewer than one of every three camps 15 now able 10 meei iis present 
Mandards. I wonder what that number will drop 10, when the Cainpint; Associa- 
tion \<s\\os \U more stringent list of what it consider- projKT norms. 

It i< clear, then, tluit most states and many cami)s have failed to meet their 
obligations '*in loeo parentis." U U for this reason that Congrc-i.- must aei deei-ively 
and prompllv in this aa-a. » , . ■ 

P:i<t crititi of the *■ Youth Camp $afelv Aet'" have rejected a federal role ui 
what thev considered to be a slate matter. Vet H.U. 641):; and Chairman DaniexS 
II.K. 1204 give individual :?talc^ the opportunity to establish and imi)|ement their 
own reguUitions. In fact, both hills, encourage them to do so by providing grants 
for this express purpose. Ilopefullv, the principal role of the federal government 
will be supportive and advisory. Only in those cr^^es where individual stales lad 
to act in implementing ^tauda'rds, will the fedenil government assinm; greiitcr 
responsibility. , . ^ r ux- % 

liach new c;iiiiping tnigedv evidences a growing iieeo for passage of a aouiU 
Camp vSafcty" bill providing for nuiiimnm health and safety standards. I:i addi- 
tion to these standards, there may be a need for othe.- provisions, such as rcciuiriiig 
a recreation camp to carry accident or injury insurance so that compensation will 
l)e available to aiivone injured. Perhaps aiiv.\)< should also be re<tiiircd to publish 
their accident records, in any broclmrc priiit^^d for the purpose of promoting the 
camp, and include hiforiiiatioii on such things as cani|K:r-comiselor nitios and 
niialilication standards for counselors. 

P;ircni^ need, and cliildrcu deserve, belter protection than they presently have. 
P:issai:e of the "Youth Camp Safety Act'' woishi lead to .such protection, 

Faiiiire of this Congress to act now makes us accomplices in future camping 
mishaps and tnigedies. 

The need is urgent, the time is now, the opportmuty is here. 

Mr. Daxiels. That coiicliulcs the hearing for today mul we will 
meet tomorrow to coiuimio the hearings on this subj'ect ni itter. 

The hearing will be hcltl in this room at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at, 11:30 ji.in. the subcommittee recessed, to reuonvene 
at 10 a.m. of the following (hiy, July 22, 1971.) 
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House of Repiiesen-tatives, 

SeLFXT SUHCOMMITl'EE ON" LaIIOII OK TIIB 

CoMMi'n-EE ON- Education- anm) Lauou, 

Washnujton, D.C 

The subcommittee met sit 10 a.m., puisuniit to ixijcss, in room 2261, 
l{iivl)uni House Office Building, Hon. Donnnick V . Daniels (eliainnnn 
of thesubeommittee), prosiaiiig. ■ , ■ ... i P,..-,.,. 

Present: Kenrcsentativcs Daniels, Biagii, Ese ., btcigei , anil I e. >ei . 

Stair members i)resent: Dan Krivit, counsel; Loretta Bowen, clerk; 
CatheiinoLadnier, research assistant; and Dennis ii.. lor, mmority 

rtssociate counsel. . ^ , .„ ^„ i„ 

Mr. Daniels. The Select Subcommittee on Labor will come to 

°' Today we continue with the hearings on legislation dealing with 

'°OurS'wiiiS today is Dr. John J. Kirk, vl.o a,.,,ears here on 
behalf of the American Cain|)ing Association. 
Dr. Kirk, will you stej) forward. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN KKK, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN CAMPING 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 

Mr. Daniels. I undcrstana yon are i)resi(lent of the American 
Camnin<r Association, Inc. ,. t i i t i 

Dr. KiKK. It is incori)orated in Iu(lianai)olis, Ind., and L liai)i)en 

to l)e in Branchvillc, N.J. 

Mr. Daniels. You may proceed. r m. . c:„i,.,.f 

Dr. KiitK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the belect 

Siil)committei) on Lal)or. , , ^ .. , • i t «f 

Mv name is Dr. John J. Kirk. I am na ipnal president of tho 
American Camijins Association, a national and internationul non|)i;olit 
association foun(le(l in 19J0 by men and women interested m organi/.ed 
caminnc for boys and girls. . . , ■ i- r 

The jVmcrican Cami)inir Association's nicml)cr3hii) of mo e tli.m 
7 000 men and women rei)resents the leaders ui) of almost every 
asi)ccb of camphig, including camp for youth and golden agors; c.wnps 
si)onsore(l by i)iin.te individuals, by aj,'cncies such as Scouts of 
America, Girl Scouts of the bSA, IMGA, \\\CA, Boj= Olubs, 
Cami) Fire Girls, settlemenl> houses, churches, schools and 'jlso Oov- 
crnment agencies. These oami)S are attended by about 4 million 
cliildren each year. 

(So) 
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Geogniphicrtlly. e;in\|)s acerediteil by the Ainericaii Cjunpiiic: Asso- 
ciation are sprosld through every State and several foroijrn couiilries. 
Theso accredited camps are listed in this National Directory of 
Accredited Canips. T have brought copies for the inonibers of this 
commit toe. 

The ])rograms of these canips var\' as wideh' as the purposes and 
personalities of tlieir ownei^s and sponsors, but on one goal .youth 
canij) lcad(;rs of our country arc absolutely united — that of wanting 
to op »'ate a safe and healthful camp for the boys and girls entrusted 
to tbeiii. This 5s not oidy from the dedication and heartfelt interest in 
children that ibese ])eople already have, but also it is just plain good 
business. 

But bolter than anyone else, the niembers of the American Tamping 
dissociation know that there are some camps that arc not safe. Somo 
reasons for tliis would be lack of training or experience, lack of money 
for proper facilities and equipment, or ])erhaps just plain lack of good 
judgment, 

Ciko main' otiier forms of human endeavor, wc have not entirely 
sncceeded; but there has been ver\' real progress. 

By 1940 in our eiVorts to improve our camps, we had built up a 
coubiderable body of knowledge on youth camping techniquos and 
methods and In that- \"ear the association began to publish its stand- 
ards. Knowledgeable canipuig people were trained to officially visit and 
evaluate youtir camps in eight areas: (1) administration, (2) |)rogram. 
(3) personncK (4) campsite, facilities aiid equipment. (5) healtli, (6) 
safety, (7) sanitation, and (S) transportation. 

Cnnip directors who have desired to improve their camp and then- 
program have voluntarily invited these trained inspectors to visit 
them. Today, 31 3-ears later, 800 to 1,000 youth camps are officially 
visited each sumnxer, and more than 3,000 member canips meet these 
standards; 82.325 copies of the ACA standanls booklets have been 
distributed throughout the country'. We feel that we have com.c a long 
way. But we know very well that m.uch rciixains to be done. 

The influence of ACA standards is now being felt by more than lialf 
of the youth camps in tin's countr}', but that is not enough. We thiidc 
that all cam.ps should not oidy be safe, but be able to prove it. 

T'his is why we were hfi])p_y to respond to Senator RibicofFs request 
for assistance with the Youth Camp Safety Act of 1966 (S. 3773} and 
this is also why m.ore than 1,000 members spent many weeks and 
many thousands of dollars in careful analysis and constructive 
crilicisnx of S. 3773. Under the leadership of Howard G. Gibbs. then 
the ACA national ])resident, a consultation of 20 leaders of the 15 top 
youth camping organisations in America was held in November 1966 
in New York City. I, then chairman of the Standards Committee, 
chaired that meeting. 

An ofiir" ' American Canipinj: Association position paper wan sent 
to Semitor llibieofT. It was reprinted in the report of the hearings of 
your committee on H.R. 17131 Scpteinber 18, 196S- 

This connr.ittee wil! be interested to know that during the past 3}^ 
3^ears the Am.orican Canii)nig Association has been engaged in a major 
coniputeriml study hitended to further upgrade its standards pro- 
granx. The proposed new standards instrument was published in draft 
form, in the January 1971 issue of Camping Magazine. Copies have 



hem provided for tlie conuuittee. It is being ficldtcsteti tliis sinnnRT 
;uul will bo acted upon by our official corporate body next Marcli. 

Tliis process lias been (juite expensive for a private volunteer 
association. It has cost us over $30,000 so far, but we feel it has been 
well worth it. These new standards have been inxaginativc but prac- 
tically conceived and scientifieally validated. This new instrument is 
far su])erior to anything yet developed. 

To move houx cainpins: standards generally to the Youth Camp 
Safety Act (H.R. 1264) specifically: 

A. The Anxerican Camping Association concui-s with, and whole- 
heartedly supports, the intent of this bill. 

B. T'^he Anierican Camping dissociation has some reservations and 
suggestions in the following areas: 

I. Section 2, /linos ♦0-11. and line 1 on ilie next page — Federal 
standards — line. Federal assistance to States — excellent. Federal 
implementation — here we i)art. We feel that the State should have the 
prerogative of impleuienting and enfoixjin^ the Federal standards or 
their own if they are higher. V>'e believe that section 5 is designed to 
do this, but section 2 seems to contradict, as does section S-A. 

Mr. Daxikls. Let nie ask this. You say, "Federal standards— fme" 
and you apj)rove of Federal assistanee to the States. But 3'ou disap- 
prove of Federal inxplenientatioiu 

Dr. IvniK. Yes. sir. 

Mr. D.vxiELS. Vvhatdo yon n^.ean by **in^plen»entation"? 

Dr. KruK. The implication we got from the bill i.s that it would be a 
Fedi^ral bureau or a division of sonie Federal agency that would he 
nxovcd into the State to iniplenxeiit the assistanee program, whereas 
i\\o States already have the n^achiner}' either in welfare departments, 
health departments, or education dei)artn\ents to perform this tack. 
Ma3'be this was an erroneouj; assuniption, but this is what was read 
into this bill. 

This seenied to be diilerent than some of the other legislation 
proposed. 

Mr. Daxii^ils. Arc yon familiar with the 1970 Federal Occupational 
Health and Safety law? 
Dr. KiUK. No, sir, I an\ not. 

Mr. Daniels. I won't ask you with respect to that law. 

Now, if the Federal Govcnnncnt were to pronudgate standards 
why would it not be ai)propriate to aniend those standards at some 
future tin\e if amcMuhuent was deemed necessary and would improve 
the standard? 

Dr. JvnjK. This would be fine. 

Mr. Daxikls. Why do you object then to the Federal Governn\ent 
doiiig that? 

Dr. KiUK. It seems as if it is a duplication of efTort and a waste of 
money and resources 

Mr. Daniels. Wed, if the bill contained a provision which would 
allow for States to snbnut plans, and if the State plans were equal to 
or better than the Federal plans, would you have any objection? 

Dr. IviUK. No, sir. 

Mr. Daniels. And after the States had operated their i)lans for a 
certain period of tinie, nun'be a year or 2 years or 3 years, whatever 
the conunittee deemed such time should te necessary, and the plan 
worked out we)!, wc could then give that authority to the States to 
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opoiato their own health and safety camping rules; wouhl that meet 
wit h your approval? 

Dr. KiKK. Yes; it would. To continue with my staiement: 

2. Section 5-A, line 9. This appeals to specifically exclude travel 
camps which travel entirely within the borders of one State. To be 
consistent, they, too. should be covered. But there is a more serious 
probleni \yith travel camps, which I will cover in another point. 

3. Section 8-A. This seems to involve multiple inspection of camps. 
At the present time, the average camp iMrector faces — in many States — 
a State inspection, a coiiaty inspection, sometimes multiple inspec- 
tions by these people, plus an inspection from liis own agency, plus an 
inspec tion by the American Camping Association. Figure in tiie logis- 
tics of preparation for each inspection, plus the full day or more thai/ 
each good inspection takes, plus the paperwork involved, and these 
inspections could work to the detriment of the camp director's prime 
goal, the careful supervision of several hundred children, which frank- 
ly, gentlenjcn, is a big enough chore in itself. 

4. Section 9-A. Federal recreation canips — basically family camp- 
grounds — are covered by this section; but since the same people and 
the same children and the same conditions are found also on Stare 
campgrounds, shouldn't. State canipgrounds be covered, too? Ac- 
tually, youth camps and family campgrounds arc so totally dillerent 
that we feel that they should be separately treated. Ilecognizing this 
fact, the Family Camping Federation, an aHiliate of ACA, has de- 
veloped these campground standards. Copies of thc^e arc provided 
for the committee. 

C. The American Caniping Association recommends: 

1. W(^^^tX'ongly recommend the inclusion of a State advisory council 
in each of the 50 States. These councils should ' established idong the 
general lines of section 10-A, and this advisory com jj! should be made 
mandatorv under section 5. The inclusion of a provision of this kind 
would maKc this bill far more acceptable to camping people. 

2. Recommend that there be somowhcre, probably in section 5-B, 
some recognition of the right of a camp director to appeal against 
what )ie considers unjust treatment. 

3. Travel camping. 'Ihesc camps by their very name arc roaming 
affairs. Some have a base; some do not. Administration for inspectioii 
of such a camp is extraordinarily difficult: 

(a) liecommcnd tlio agency to whom the camp belongs, if it 
dcmonsti'atcs acceptable standards, be empowered to conduct 
its own inspection on its travel camps, or 

(b) Rcconnncnd that the State wlicrc the trip originates bo 
empowered to inspect, 

(c) Rccommenci that .sharp definitions be established to diflcr- 
cntiatc between travel ctimi)S, tours, and short trips from estab- 
lished camps, and 

((j) Recommend that this act (H.R. 1264) specify that juris- 
diction for travel camps be designated PIEW and" not to the 
Interstate Commerce Conunissioii. 

4. Rcconnncnd that this bill cite the penalty for noncompliance or 
violation of the regulations. 

5. Recommend that-this bill include a ()ro vision requiring mandatory 
reports on all injuries and illnesses requnitig hospitali/.ation. 
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6. Eeconnn^ .al voiy strongly that a surve\' of canii)ing laws aiul of 
actual cam]) safety ex])erieiu-e be made to cleterniine whether this act 
is really needed. 

D. The American Cani])ing Association oflers: 

1. The use of 60 years of e.\])enise in the safe handling of children 
in the out-of-doors. 

2. The coo])eratioii of the largest and most coni])rehonsive canijung 
association hi the United States. We have been cam])ing consultant 
to Vice President Hum])hrey; Pre>sident's Council on Youth 0]>i)or- 
tunit}', Ollice of Economic Oi)|)ortunity, Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, iS'ational Park Service. U.S. Forest Service, Senator Ribieoff; 
and numy, n^any others. 

3. Access, at cost, to the ACA computer ])nntout of all major laws 
and regulations aflecting cam])ing in the Federal Government and the 
50 States. This includes; 

(a) Current information on most of the State and Federal codes 
and regulations. We have a i)rintout of our cam])hig law abstract 
uva'^ibie for tlie niombers of the conniiittee. 

(h) Current information on mo.st ai)i)ellate court decisions and 
nowl}' i)asse(l and i)ending cami>ing laws. 

4. The use of our liaison and channels of communication with the 
canii)ing agencies^ organizations, and individuals of the United States. 

5. The ACA^s tested standards — not as minimum stanchuds, but 
as a goal. 

Our experience over the i)ast several decades in identifying those 
jmints of cam]) oi)eration, management, and ])rograni which are vital 
to the health, safety, and welfare of children, has enabled the American 
Cam])ing Associatlion to establish the most com])rchensive set of 
canii)iug standards in existence. 

But these standards themselves would he of small value without 
the necessur}' nuichhiery to i)Ut them into effect. Tlie American 
Cam])ing Association has tliis machinery. Eacii 3'ear almost 25 i)ercent 
of our niemher cani])s are visited and evaluated by teams that liavc 
l)ecn formally trained and officiall}' certified. ACA visitors not only 
know what to look for in a canij), hut also know !iow to carefully and 
thouglitfully guide and assist the camj) director a. he seeks to im])rove 
his camp oi)eration. 

The American Cami)iiig Association would like to ofTer its ex])erlisc 
in training camp inspectoi^ to tlie Federal Government and to the 
ai)i)roi)riate agencies in the 50 States. We think we can save you 
l)erhaps as much as 10 years of experimentation and trial-and-error 
work. 

Mr. Daniels, we think that your j^onth cam]) safety bill, H.R. 12G4, 
is a good one. AVitli the recommended ])oints that I iiavc enumerated, 
we think it would go far toward making a cam])ing ex])erience for 
American children a healthier and safer one. We feel that tlie 4 million 
boys and girls in ACA-accredited camps this summer, as well as the 
3.5 million boys and girls in camps not members of ACA, are extremel}' 
imi)ortant i)eople; and we would be inconsistent with our own liistory 
if we failed to offer 3^ou all ])ossible sup])ort to the intent of your bill. 

On behalf of the American Cam])ing Association, Mr. I)aniels, I 
wish to thank 3''ou ancl-members of-your committee for the opportunity 
to present this statement. 
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Mr. Daniels. Thank you, Dr. Kirk, for your verv fine statcniont. 

Dr. Ivirk, the ACA is in/',orporaleil in what. State?" 

Dr. XiKK. State of Tudiana, with ho.ulqnarters at Bradford Woods, 
fiehl camjMis of Indinua Univei"sity. 

My. Daniels. Its nieinbership^^consists of 7,000 men and wonuui 
represoutincr various camping orgaui/cations, as you Inivc ah-eailv 
enunieratod? 

Dr. Kirk. Yes, sir. 

•Mr. Daniels. How mau}' camps are there in the United States, to 
the best^ of 3'our information? 

Dr. Kirk. The histsurvcy we conducted for the Federal Government 
was 2 veai-s ago and at that time there were 10,000 dny and resident 
camps in the 50 States serving uppro.ximntelv 7.5 million children. 

Mr. Daniels. Day? 

Dr. Kirk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Daniels. Those woidd be camps where both bovs and eirls 
woidd remain overnight? 

Dr. KiuK. In the day camps they retm-n home in the evening and in 
resident cami)s they would remain overnight. 

Mr. Danikls. How many resident camps as distinguished from 
the day cami)s? 

Dr. Kirk. That is a tough one. T would say approximately 6,000, 
but it is an educated guess. I don't have the^^fignre broken down. 

Mr. Daniels. Now, you make reference to accredited camps. When 
you refer to /'accreditation/' are you referring to accreditation by 
your association? 

Dr. Kirk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dantel.s. Of the camps that are inspected by your organization? 

Dr. Kirk. Yes; using this instrument, wc accredit our camps. This 
is the present instrumeiit, the standards of the association, with the 
scoresheets. We have co|)ies of the standards for your committee on 
the corner of the table. 

Mr. Daniels. If there is no objection, T ask the committee to have 
the standards filed with the record of this heaving. 

(Standards follow.) 

Camping S.vfety 

(By Ernest F. Schmidt, 'Executive Director, American Camping Association) 

FOREWORD 

Safety, as it is used in this booklet, refers to accident prevention and injurv 
control. The niatcrial here is specifically about camping safetv. It is part of a book 
entitled SPORTS SAFETY published in 1071 bv American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Safety in camping has recently received much attention in local, state, and 
national p.fFairs. Those involved in the operation of organized summer camps 
and family campgrounds need to be cognizant of every piece of accurate duta 
that can bo made available. Therefore, the American Camj^ing Association has 
printed this section of the text separately. 

There has been no attempt in this booklet to discuss every activity common in 
the camping experience. Certain segments of organized summer c.<\nlping such as 
waterfront activities, horsemanship, and field sports are featured in other portions 
of the complete AAIIPER text. 

ACA cooperates extensively with related organizations concerned with ihe 
welfare of children and adults involved in recreational and educational activities 
I'l the outiof-dcors. Among these organizations have been AAHPER^ American 
Acadeniy of Pediatrics, American Medical Association, American National Red 
Cross, Council for National Cooperatign in Aquatics, Department of Agriculture, 
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JDcpiirtincnt of Jlealtlj, EducaUon and Welfau;, Forest Service, National Park 
.Service. National UiHo A^soeiation, National Safety Couneil. National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adnlts, and the niajor Yonth Aj;eneie.s, 

Since its beginning in 1010, the ACA has emphasized the development of 
standards for camping. The purpose of the ACA Standards program is to protect 
campers by periodically examining the operation of each men\ber eamp in the 
light of proven, aeeeptable, high levoi peifornunice. It is hopeci that the informn- 
lion presented iiero, developed bv Krnest F. Schniidt. ACA's l^xcontive Director, 
with the as-sistanee of Mieljael C. Kromor, Manager of ACA^s l^lblication^ 
^Service, will add another diniension to the health and safety progfum long empha- 
sized by tlic American Camping Association. 

Mie!-'\el C. Kronjer, Manager 
Publications Service 
Anieriean Camping Association. 

CA.MPlNG — SO.MB IIISTOUY 

Tf .invone had taken a survey of the number of eanipers in the United States in 
1492. he would have found that the figure w:is about t!n*ee million persons— 100% 
of the population. In that day, the ability to camp .and tlie ability to survive were 
svnoninions, with Hint arrowhead poisoning an occupational hazard. Camping 
was taken for granted, witii its attendant hazard.s, ns a way of life. 

Begiiining about 1850, when the population was 23 million (80% rural), a few 
people began to realize that camping had values and tiiat .some of the skills 
pos.-^essed bv the Indians were too valuable to be lost. 

In 1850, "Daniel C;n-ter Beard was horn. Lord Baden Powell, who started 
Bov Scouting, was born in lSo7. Ernest Thonip&on Soton was born in ISGO. 
George Scars ("Nessnuik"), tlie pioneer outdoor writer, was bom in 1821 and 
Horace Kephart in 18C2. Each of these people was articulate and even eloquent 
about the advantages of camping and bequeathed priceless inspiration and guid- 
ance for todav's campers. 

By 1900, with the population at 76 million, of which 39% was urban, magazine 
articles on camping began to appear. During the next few years, youth agencies 
with programs emphasising camping as well as safety oriented organizations, such 
as the American lied Cross, came into existence. In lOoO, 64% of the population 
of 15 1 million lived in urban areas; now, tlic urban figure is more than 70%. 

The munber of *'lone" campers has probably changed very little since Columbus' 
day. Today there are at least three million Anjcrieans and Canadians who take 
their paeksacks or canoes to the forests, high mountains, or wild lake country in 
search of adventure and solitude. Another 40.million Americans also go camping, 
but in an entirely difTcrcnt manner, preferring to camp in trailer parks or national 
or state parks, and often just as close to the next camper as pobsible. To make 
space for camping vehicles and tents, the national, state, and local parks have 
provided thousands of camping places, and an evergrowing munber of private 
campgrounds have sprung up. 

C.VMPING UNOnG.VNIZED .\ND ORGANIZHD 

Unorganized camping applies to the lone hiker of the Appalachian or Pacific 
Crest Trail and his less venturesome counterparts in the trailer eanxpgronnds. 
Organized camping is done by an organized group on either a fixed or moving base. 

People camp for many reasons. Parents enjoy having the family doing some- 
thing together and in an eeonomieal way. Fun and adventure are primci goals 
for both voung and old. For young people, organized camps provide the special 
educational advautag(?^f learning to live with others as well as having one's self- 
eonfidcnee built by achievement at one's own level. Both organized and unorga- 
nized camping offer educational opportunity, challenge for proving oneself in the 
outdoors, and a happj', healthy wav of life. 

But is it? 

A STUDY OF INJURIES IN ORGANIZBD CA.MPS 

Statistics on camping related .accidents are extremely hard to obtain, but some 
studies have been made which provide information for preventing accidents in 
ciunping. In 1965, the Mutual Seenrity Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana made a studv of three and one-half miii/on campers (mostly youths in 
organized camps) between 1962 and 1964, of whom 35,000 (that is, 1%) received 
injuries and illnesses serious enough to sul)mit an insurance claim. Since 1965, the 
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company h:is taken other samplings, which have validated the origujal statistics 
cited in the next colninn. 

Sevoral things nnist be kept in mind as we analyze the insnranco claim r<»cord. 
First, beeanse a claim involves money, the average cnt or scrape in a camj) rcpn;- 
sents an injnry bnt not a chum. The hcaltli stair of a yonth camp probablv gives 
a bandage or sympathciic shoulder to 20 or more banged or bnmpcd children for 
every one child who is seriously injured. Second, how many of tliesc children, if 
they had stayod at home during ihe camp treason and gone about their normal 
activities in their home and neighborhood, wonld luive received injuries that 
would have also involved a claim? 

TOP 10 REASONS FOR CLAIMS 



Reason 



Colds (mcludmg lonsillitts). 

Cuts, lacerations 

Sprains. . ..... ..... 

Bruises.. ...... . ... 

Skin inflammation (incJuding poison ivy). , 

Upset stomach, stomach flu , , 

Ear inflammation and infection.... ...... 

InfectiDns (other than skin)„... „ 

Broken bones..... ... . . 

Puncture wounds 



Total. 



Number of 




claims 


Percentage 


e, 528 


19,1 


3.584 


10.4 


3.270 


9.5 


2. 590 


7.5 


2.075 


6.0 


1.941 


5.6 


K862 


5.3 


1.672 


4.7 


1.227 


3.6 


1.041 


3.0 


25?^ 


74."? 



The life insurance company also studied 88 death claims submitted by eamp.s 
between 1958 and IJ)G0. Of 1(3.2 million persons insured, the elahns representor 
0.4 deaths. 

ANALYSIS OF 88 DEATH CLAIMS 



Reason 



OrowninR. ....................... 

Automobile (including travei to and front camps). 

Falls 

Struck by car In camp.. 

Freak accidents 

Plane Crash. 

Lightning.. 

Horseback accident 

Water s'Kting......... 

Hit by falling tree........ 

Hayiide upset ., 



Number of 
claims 


Percentage 


47 


53.4 


22 


25.0 


5 


5.7 


4 


4.5 


3 


3.4 


2 


2.3 


1 


1.0 


1 


1.0 


1 


1.0 


1 


1.0 


1 


1.0 



A nOZUN b.VXGKUS OF THK WOODS 

As one lives in the outdoors, and even more importantly studies accident oppor- 
tunities and prevention, one realizes that there are about a dozen dangers of the 
woods. Listed from kinds of dangers that come to you to those you have to go /o, 
they are: 

1. Poi.«onons insects 7. Poisonous reptiles 

2. People 8. Trees 

3. Fire 0. Poisonous plants 

4. Sanitation * 10. Injuries and Illnesses 

5. Water li. Exposure 

6. Animals 12. Lost 

Since Daniel Boon 's day, the intensity ot many of t'")sc dangers has decreased, 
bnt in areas like saniv '<tion or injnry, it has risen, as a. osted, for cjcamplc, by the 
number of hunting deaths during an active season. 

DA.VGKU XO. ) — POISONOUS INSECTS 

Insects can make miserable even tiic finest camping environment. Their icthai 
capabilities var.v by locality bnt in the catalog of pests the following rank high 
in the United States: 
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1. riies C. Spiders 

2. Mosquitoc? 7» Cliiggcrs (rod bugs) 
\V:i,S|)5 and l)ces 8. Black flio.^ 

4. Ticks I). Punkics (mo-soo-uius) 

Scorpions 10. Centipedes 

House Jlics, 

Ifon.sc flies, because of their disease earryinj; al)ni(y> are probablv the niosi 
menacing insect. Screening, poisons, and traps do block their fdth-to-iood romcs, 
hwi denial of l)r(jediiig pl:ic(js is <ho most ofTectivc sohition. T^itrinas and kitchens 
nmst narticnhirly l)e prots'Cted. Xonpersistent poisons mrvy be U'^cd but thoir 
effects' on beneficiid insects nmst be considered. 

In one camp which had a serious lly problem, M)ineone used a new khul of fly trap 
which attracted the iusect^s by scent, cat^scd them to cuter a quart jar, and killed 
them quickly. In the following week or two, the camp's fly population was notice- 
ably reduced. Tlien the iVios reappeared in unml)crs even larger than the original 

* plague. A close examination of the fly traps rovealcd that the traps were also 
attracting '"burying beetles," which aic the undertakers for small animals and 
birds lliat die of natural cau.scs. With the climiuiilion of these »t;tlcs the dead 
animals of the forest remained on the surface and becau^ the breeding area for 
more flies than were previously ^)resent. 

Some camps have found that Keeping a flock of chickens near the stable com- 
post pile cuts the fly population drastically. 

Mosquitoes. 

In some places the mosquito is merely a nuisance but in other places the disea-^c 
it can carry is a menace. Rei)ellent^ are effective on a short-tenu b:isis, but denying 
tlie mosquitoes breeding place is the best sohition.^ Because drainage may be 
impraetiea), nonpci'sisteut or degradablo chemical poisoa sprays are the rooom- 
me.ided preventive. The poisons nnist be tised with great care since th v are in- 
discriminate and probably kill the good insects along with the bad. 

l^a.^jps and hces^ 

One has to sec the effects of a bee ^ting or wjisp ptmcture to an allergic person 
to gain respect for these insects. They ai'c not just a painful nuisance, l)ta are a 
menace to life. Zlepellenis are somewhat useful here btit even n:ore importaiM is 
education in meth" :1s of avoiding these pests and in using great caution wlien u.oy 
are nearby. Get competent medical advico and equipment before someone gefs 
stung. 

7'icks. 

Ticks, which live in bushy areas throughout most of the United States, can 
carry Rocky Mountain spotted fever. They can he carried in a hotise by a cat or 
dog. Repeircnts aie lielpftd, but more important i; avoiding places inhabited by 
♦'cks and carefully checking for ticks. A tick imy Qi'txyl on a person for many 
hoars before it acttially "digs in." When it docs, the t>ek has to be remove'd 
t careftilly to avoid erushJug it and getting juieas oi^ your ikin. Tweezers or the 

heat from a lighted cigarette or match are rcconuncncied for the removal. 

ScorpionSf spiders, and centipedes. 
Scorpions, spiders, and centipedes cause more p.\vehological fear than nhysical 

* harm. It is wise to check sl)^ s each morning; to he eatitious in rocky ana brushy 
places aijd in rtu'al dwell!, gs; to be able to recognize black widow and brown 
recluse spiders. Black wido'vs like the undersides of counti'v sanitary facilities so 
a brushing away o; cobwebs tmder seats is recomuiendcd. 

Chiggers {red bugs), 

Chiggers are mimite, spider-like creatures that live in the woods over a large 
part of the middle and soutliern areas of the United States. They crawl beneath 
I people's clothing tmtil they And a tight, sweaty place and promutly dig in, leaving 

V a welt that itches and sometimes festers for one or two weeks. 

A clear plastic coating (like nail polish) on a bite relievos a great deal of itching 
btit avoidance of tlie ehiggers in the first place is better yet. Don't sit on logs, 
keep clear of brush and leaves, au(i tise plenty of repellent, including sulphur 
powdor. 

Black flics a^id punkies {'^no^see-ums"). 

Black flies and punkies are occupational dangers of many hikers in forast areas. 
Insect repellent is the best sohition. Punkies are particularly bothersome beeaase 
of their small size, which enables them to walk through screeuwire. Getting rid of 
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low niulcrbnisli or tall gr:is< iiosir the caini) denic.'' shelter to black tlia< and 
m()stniit()(is. 

Of nil these pesis, flio and ino<(iuitoes enuso eainpcrs tho most mUery. Educa- 
tion, proper poi>*on or repellent that \s applied eorreetly, and eaution will solw 
nio<t of the problems with in^cets. 

dangi:h no. 2 — i»i:oi'm: 

Whether through curl(>«;ity, maliec^ or earele«ness^ people ean be a soriou'* 
danger to eauipers. This is'partieularly true of girls' eamps where privacy is 
important. Use No Trospassins signs and adc(p»ate feneing: arrange for police 
l)n)teetion. good lighting, earcfnl supervision of outpO'^t.'* in far-out eamp sites, 
and in some e:vses, a niglit guard. 

During hunting .<?eason, hunters are often a very serious mcuaee as thoy disregard 
No Trespassing signs and hunt where ehildren are hiking or eamping. In tliis ea^c. 
obviously the only adequate protection is active patrolling of the canjpj^ite i)y 
authori/.(id personnel. 

Vandalism, while not necessarily a source of Injm-y, is anotlier danger that all 
eainps nuist face, whether tlic camp is romot*' from civilization or close to a city, 
or even just a camp-ground. Here agahi, cju^c of acee<s has u i)earing on the degree 
of the danger and certainly too^ active patrolling is, in many ca^es^ tlic indispensablo 
ingredient for protection. 

AutomohUes 

Automobiles arc lethal beyond all proportion to their numl)crs. .\lmost one ont 
of 20 of the dcath.s relic c tod on the analysis of death claims was "struck l)y a 
ear in camp." There ai-e four logical answers to this danger. 

1. To dispense with roads in the campground so far as is possible. 

2. To restrict all vehicles to a parking lot and to allow no vehicles in the 
camp itself. 

:5. To train driver.^ of camp vehicles to handle their vehicle in a safe 
nuanner. 

4. To forbid ai»yonc from riding on the back of an open truck or any 
other vehicle tliat is not designed for carrying passengers. 
ImpHcit in a camp's program are a great inany safety hazard.^. Archery, rifle 
r.iarksnianship, swimming, boating, sailing, hiking^ climbing, hoi-scl)ack riding — 
these arc all dangerous parts of the camp program if they arc improperly taught 
or poorly su pcrvi>cd. 

!).\XOi:U XO. 3 — FUtK 

Sharp, pmigcnt, and fresh in the noses and minds of all campcr.s arc the scent 
and smell of forest or camp fires \i\ which they have been personally involved. 
Equally fresh, though a little harder to admit, is the lurking realization that 
proper precaution or better training would have prevented the fire, or at least 
alloviatea lo some extent it^? c fleets. 

Basically, camping fires cause trouble in two areas: forc.st or fields and camp 
buildings. 

Forest fires 

Accordim^ to our Forest Service, most fires arc started by smoking. Lightning 
and u fev." other causes follow. Proliibition of smoking or u.'jc of good mannci's by 
smok'^i.s would prol)al)ly eliminate almost half of all forest (ires. 

Cai^]) fires escaping from control are another cause of iires and here the remedy 
is easy. Tirst, don't build fii-cs when the wind is too high. Second, always clear 
tlic area in which you are going to build a fire so thatnof hing fianunal)le is close by. 

In a few areas, such as the open plains, one may have to dig a hole to escape 
the wind. But in forested areas, it is usually smart to build a fire on top of some- 
thing fireproof, such as rocks or loose dirt, so that no root ends are expo.?ed to 
pick up a .*jpark and transmit it for many feet or yards before the forest catches 
fire. 

Fire permits are required in numy states and in almost all states there are local, 
state, and federal experts who could teach proper methods of fire control and the 
best ways to organize one's persoimel into an efneient, efTeetive fire fighting crew. 

Kquipuient of the more ftOphistieated types is expensive. An oil drum filled 
with water in the middle of a camp site or a couple of #10 tin cans hanging from 
a >tiek near each tent are inexpeuMvc and efTeetive. But, the best fire fighting 
tool of all is a trained group of camp leaders with a plan, practice, and plenty of 
training. 
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Fire in camp buildings 

The main cauijc of (ire in caini> l>uildiiigs if5 cjuelos,'?ne.<s with potential tuv- 
making materials, with nniintcnancc of hoators or (h(>|>lacc>\ in tlic insjx'ction of 
electrical wiring an<l (ixturc:?, and in the general building aiea. Matche>* eannoi 
be left loose for mic<i or chipnnniks to gnaw; oily rags cannot be thrown into :i 
corner to ignite l)y spontaneous combustion; (lannnal)le rubbish nmst Ix; disposed 
of promptly: (iixj extinguisher^! or w:iter an<l hose uniM ho avrvilablo and operative; 
(lamnuil)le liquids of any kind mu^l n<?v<;r be stored inside buildings. 

Gasoline or kerosene must be stored in a lock(*d, ventilated siieltcjr, woll away 
from buildings. The use of lanierns u.sing liquid fuel is extremely dangerous, 
particularly if the lanterns are <»i<l or ill poor ix'pnir. Wherever thi< type of U- 
imninaiion rnuat l)e used, it .'•hould be carcifully supervised and handled l>y a 
capable adult. 

The presence of a pool or sn»all pond chtse to buildings wiil ahuost aut^ in;ilically 
reduce (ire insurance premiums. Cultivation of the local (iie (!epartnuMU — evcii 
if it is .several miles away — could be even uiore pro(ital>le than a good insurance 
policy. Got their understanding and eoopcjration. 

Camp< in heavily forested, higli-fire danger areas should have an adequate 
fire-break around the property and mo.st certainly should have training and 
equipment sulMeient to evaeuate the pr()p<»rty at highspeed when danger threatens. 

n.xNGKit :c<). 4 — SANrr.vrioN 

ll'a^^r 

While many .states have laws regarding the purity of the wa<(»r supply for an 
organized eanip, others still lack such prot<*ctiou. Lone e.ampers, the camp diivetor, 
or earn)) health officer nmst see that drinking water is pure. Thi< is realized 
generally by adults, l>ut there are alway.s children who nmst l)e carefully taught 
that the elean-looking, running streaju may l)e deceptive. 

Water can be purilied by l>oiling or by U*eatm<'nt with ehenucals, such as iodine 
or chlorine (halazonc*). State ageiusies will test water ^a^nph-s for purity, Dui t hey 
will caution that the t<'st applies now. Any clear, puie well or spring can be con- 
taminated within five minutes by a rainstorm or anintals. The safest way is to 
u.<sume that the water is eontaminated and purify it. Water storage tank? and 
vessels must not only l>e clean to .^tart with, i)Ut .screened against rodents, insect.*?, 
and drainage. A new water system in a camp or a trr*vel trailer should be (lnshe(l 
out» thoroughly with chlorine treated water i)ef.)re u:*e. 

The source of the drinking water in any camp, whether it be a deep or shallow 
well, spriug, or stream, should be can»fully .<afegaurde<l from contamination, Ono 
very 'fine mid-westorn camp was closed l)y the state when it was discovered that 
the elfiuent of the septic system (lowed into the lake within a few yards of the in- 
take of the camp water systen» and not too far from the swnnming area. 

Per capita water supply needed each day is: -SO gallons (no (lush toilets); r>0 
gallons (with (lush toilets, showers, drinking fountains); and 80 gallons (with 
(lush toilets and a swimming pool). Mininnnu storage capacity should be for a 
48 hoursni)ply of water. 

Food. 

Obviously food handler.<5 nmst pass required state exams. The canq) director is 
responsible for getting his food handlers caiefully examined by a licensed pliy.sician. 

Food storage are:U< nmst be lodent and insect pi oof, with refrigeration facilities 
at a temperature not to exceed 4ifV. for walk-in refrigc ator^. A tliernioiiieter 
.should be kept in the refrigerator to cheek this. 

The Service arei for food must ahvay.s be immaculate and subject to frequent 
inspection. There nmst l>c screens in the ^vindows and handwashing facilities in the 
kitchen with plenty of hot water, soap, and towels for kitchen i)ers<umel. 

Kitchen equipment and dishes mu<t bo kept clean and stored properly in Ci%ist, 
rodent, and insect proof ai^eas. Dishwashing is another essential to sanitation. 
There aro (ivc clear steps in dish witching, whethci one is family camping or in an 
organized camp, or even in one's own home. 

Step I. Scrape the dishes to remove garbage. 

Step 2. rre-rinsc to clear away small particles of food. 

Step 3. Wa'^h in hot (120® in' a tank or IGO® in machine) water, tre.*».ted with 
detergent or soaj). 

Stcj)4. Rinse in water at Icju^t ISO^F. in teruiperature, or in sterilization 
chemicals. 

Step o. Dry — tvilhoitt a towel. Dishes, after rinsing, should be air dryed ii» 
quickly as possible. This is particularly true of mouth-contact dishes such as cups 
and siivcrware, which, incident aliy, slionld always be wa^shed first. 
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One problem does nnnain — dishwater disposal. If enough of it is thrown in one 
.spot, it will draw flies Jvnd ''ause odor because of the small particles of food remain- 
ing. In a resident camp, this water can be sent into the water disposal system, but 
on an outpost camp, one will need a sizable tin ean with quite a few small holes in 
the very bottom, a handful of straw, hay, grass, or pine needles, and a dry sj)Ot 
(different each time) somewhere av/ay from camp. Pour the dishwater through the 
gra^^s, etc., let it soak into the ground, and then burn the grass, A plastic bag, 
filled with grass, leaves, or needl&s, etc. and with pin holes punched in the bottom 
will do just as well and the whole thing can be burned. In any case, the water 
should be distributed where it will quickly soak away. 

Oarhage disposal. 

A camp in the wilderness with a small group or only a few individuals mi<;ht 
seem a simple thing, but those who have found these campsites have seen what 
people who lived there have done. Two suggested rules arc: (1) burn everything 
burnable and (2) carry everything elpo back to civilization. If thi.«; seeond rule 
seems a bit dnu^tic or hard to do, make the burning and crushing of tin cans and 
other nonbuniable containers an honor job and a challenge. If the pile seems im- 
po.singlv big, plan yt>ur containers better ueNt time. 

Garbage disposal is a problem whenever there is a large quantity of garbage. 
Where the topography and acreage allow, land fill can be used. It is wisest, how- 
ever, to use available municipal or individual garbage disposal facilities and have 
the stuff carted or trucked away. 

Algae and acquatic weeds. 

If lake water is warm or shallow or fertilized from an agricultural upstream 
source, inevitably there will be algae and aquatic weeds, which may range from 
mcrelv unplcjisaiit to "dangerous.^' Chemicals can effectively and safely control 
this nuisance. But in order to save the animal life in the lake, expert guidance 
should be sought before treating the water. 

D.vNGKR NO. 6 — WATER 

Swimming, diving, boating, canoeing, sailing, skin and scuba diving, outboard 
motoring, and water skiing each warrant considerable discussion. They arc all 
well known and important camping activities whose popularity — and hazardous 
nature — must be recognized. For canoo use or canoe travel always include life 
preservers! Because of the comprehensive material available from the organi- 
zations mentioned in the Foreword, and the resources listed at the end of this 
booklet, this author will nuike no attempt at a treatment of each activity. The 
complete text "entitled SPORTS SAFETY, of which this material is a part, 
"Will include a section on aquatic activities. 

Too much water at the wrong time or place can be serious. Campsites must 
never be locat<id where abnormally high flood water could reach the site — or, in 
another season, where snowslides could engulf it. Nor s'jould a tent or building 
ever be placed in a normal drainage route. The Indiai;s were smart enough to 
never pitch tents where they would have to be ditched. So should you be! 

D.VNGER NO. 6. — ANIMALS 

One of the nmjor attractions of the outdoors is animals. Many organized camps 
have riding horses. These give a lot of j)leasure, but there are also hazards. The 
two major sources of hi jury with riding horses are: (1) fall-offs and (2) kicks and 
bites received from the horse. 

Proper direction, training, and supervision lessen the chances of these mjurics 
occurring. Stables and ridiiig rings should be located to avoid the health hazards 
of flics breeding in manure, drainage emptying into water sources or swimming 
areas, and uncontrolled dust in the riding ring. 

Pet dogs in camp can be another hazard, no nmtter how fricndl}', docile, or 
gentle they may be. Children do tca.<<c animals. It is doubtful that camp directors 
will want to take a chance of a dog bite. 

Mice and rats may be a j)roblcm around camps, principally at the sanitary 
areas. Chipmunks, squirrels, bats, and rabbits arc often found. The bites, kicks, 
or scratches of these animals can be not only painful, but dangerous because of 
the possibility of infection. 

Other animals found in the fields and forests around camps are bears, deer, 
porcuj)ines, skunks, raccoons, and foxes. Of these, the bear is by far the most 
dangerous, especially the tame looking bears found in national parks and forest. 
Although there are lots of fearless bears, there is no sueh thing as a tame bearl 
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Since ti grown black bear can take a ehild's hand off with one bite, campers 
shonUi never nnder any cirenmstances feed or get near a bear, no matter how 
harinlop.s it mav look. 

Male deer in* the autumn rutting season are dangerous. Except for human curi- 
osity or carelessness, procupines are not really dangerous. Qullis are barbed and 
extrcmelv sharp. Skunks, raccoons, and foxes are subject to rabies. Upon seeing 
one of these animals behave in a strange or fearless way, stiiy away, espceially 
from foxes, who are normally shy. . 

Skunks require nothing but respect and distance. Raeeoons are mtelligen« and 
quickly learn that man can be a good provider. But man should rcmmuber that 
raccoons are fighters and capable of whipping a dog their own size or larger. 

DANGER NO. 7 — POISONOUS KEPTILES 

AYhile reptiles cannot be disregarded as a source of injury in the outdoors, they 
arc viistly overrated. Snake bite deaths average 14 i)ersons a year, while bea^and 
spider bites aeeount for 30 dcath.<5 a year. . . -v 

In northeastern United States (north of the Ohio River, cast of the Mississippi), 
there are oiilv four kinds of poisonoas snakes. The mas.<;!isauKa rattlesnake, the 
timber rattlosn.-ike, coj)porhcad, and (rarely), water moccasin. The \s'ater mocassin 
is occasionallv found as far north as southern Illinois and parts of Virginia. 

In the southeastern part of the United States (c^st of the Mississpipi, south of 
the Ohio River), there are seven kinds of poisonous snakes: the j)igniy, tiinbei*. 
eanebrake and diamoudbaek rattlesnakes, copperhead, water .moecasiu, and 
coral snake. Six of the these snakes arc pit vipers with a distinct depression be- 
tween the nostril and the eye and somewhat below tnis line. The coral snake, 
found only in the extreme southern i)art of the United States, is small and brightly 
colored, with black snout and red atid yellow bands touching. 

West of the Mississippi River, there are 2G kinds of poisonous snakes. Of these, 
all but five are rattlesnakes. There are two kinds of copperheads, the water 
moccasin, and two kinds of coral snake in the extreme southern part. 

In the far Southwest, there is one poisonous lizard, called the Gila monster. 
Its saliva is poisonous, but it is not considered very dangerous because of its 
slowness and remoteness. 

In a camping area, some effort should be made to control the poisonous reptile 
population. But, since these snakes alpo do a lot of good, it would probably be a 
mistake to try to eliminate them completely. Campers should be trained to recog- 
nize the snakes and avoid environments which might harbor them. 

The bites, as any puncture wound, should be cleared of as luueh poison as 
possible by snetion. Tlie victim should not exercise violently or become frightened 
so that his circulation increases greatly. Obviously, a doctor's care and hospital 
treatment should be obtained as quickly as possible. Again, snakes ai*c more 
dramatic; wasps and hornets are more deadly! 

DANGER NO. 8 — TREES 

A tree may not seem particularly lethal, vet of the 88 death claims, .«<everal 
deaths were caused by trees. One was cansecf by lightning nnder a tree; another 
by a falling tree; and several others by falls, some of which may have been from 
trees. 

During a thunderstorm, avoid taking shelter under a-tree, exposing yourself on 
an open monntaintop, or being in a metal canoe on an open lake. Few people have 
survived to tell what it feels like to be too close to a bolt of lightning. There is 
danger of being hit by falling limbs or whole trees during a windstorm. 

Trees with large, dead branches, trees that are diseased, rotten at the base, or 
dead, and a tree or a group of trees undermined by erosion in or near camp should 
be removed. 

DANGER NO. 9 — POISONOUS PLANTS 

Commonest of the plants with poisonous juices are poison ivy and poison oak. 
They have eoniponnd leaves, three leaflets to the stem. The plant may grow as a 
series of leaflet.s coming out of tlic ground, as a low shrub sometimes reaching up as 
far as 25 or 30 inches, or as a climbing vine which could be the size of a niairs thigh 
in diameter and treetop high. The seeds cf poison ivy and poison oak are sometimes 
spread by birds. This means that poison ivy is very likely to grow below a tree In 
which birds commonly perch. Poison ivy prefers the edge of forests, or under lone 
trees because it likes* semi-sliade and cannot tolerate brilliant sunlight or deep 
shade. 
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Best vrcvoiitHUH aiv cducatioM inid eliMiimitioii of (Ik* phuit bv poisons or 
persi.siout iind thorouiih ux; of a hoo »)r similar cmting, (iiggiiig tools. Oiie imijt. 
orToili the leaves 

Tins .-^ap or Sarnisir* \\ix^ highly irritant (lUahtie.s on the .skin (»f most ivople. 
Unk'.s> tins removed by soap and water within "> or 10 minutes after cxi)o.Nnrc it 
will, withni a few days, prod«ieo an intense itehinjr with reddening and blistc•ri^^^)f 
tlie skin and .mhui after tins, t)pcn rimniug hlisteri that iteh terriblv :md are sus- 
ceptible to .secondary in feet ions of several kinds. 

A emnper noed not have (Jirect contact with the plant to iioX poi^cn iv . He can 
pt It from a dog or oatorby touching shoes orelothint;ore:impinggearthathav( 
be(;n in contact with the ;ilant, or by bieathini; .smoke of burning po!s<>p ivv or 



Pcuson snmae is forhmately a nmch rar(;r (and larger) plant and is u?nallv found 
jn swamps, but its effects are equally drastie. 

Thprc are, of coni-se, many phmis tiiat are cxtrenioiv poisonous when taken in- 
ternally, borne inusnroom> and quile a f< w i)errics are in this categ<»rv. The impor- 
lant thing is to hav(; thex: plants clearly identilied bv knowledgoal)le persons and 
then avoid them. Unidentilied berries should not be eaten. 

daN'gku so. 10— i.\'jukm:s .\.\'i) ii>i.nkssks 

Into this area fits every one of the top 10 reas(uis for insurance claims and most 
of the miseries of today's eaniping. Common tvpe^ of injuries and illnesses ineludc: 
Colds. 

Preventions are proper clothing, food, and rest. In the organized camp, rest 
should he built into the program. 

Falls 

With ').!% of the dcatiis in the analysis of death olainis given earlier in this 
scetion caused by falls, this is obvicmsly u serious cause of injur v. Souie falls arc 
probably inevitable, but falls from roeky places or cliffs can be controlled l>v 
j)roper fencing and training. TIkj elmnce of falls from trees can be reduced bv saw- 
ing off the lower limb< and removing rotten tii-es and l)ranches. Falls iw and 
around l)uildiugs can bo les.«ened by proper maintenance and su|)ervi.sion, and falls 
on the trails of an organized camp can be diminisncd drainaticallv bv enforcing a 
rule that prohil)its running on the trails. 

Probably the mo.st effeetiv(» pi-cventive of accidents is an e.vperieneed camp 
director or counselor, who knows children well enough to anticipate what they arc 
going to do and thus can fore&ce potential accidents. 

As one cliniinatcs, or at least reduces, the incidence of falls, one also reduces the 
number of cuts, lacerations, abrasions, sprains, bruises, broken bones, puncture 
wounds, and iuf(JCtions. 

An effective preventive of injuries a^d illnesses is a health svstcni that includes: 

1. A thorough lujalth examination should l)c given bv a phvsieian before the 
child goes to canip. Although the l)est time to receive the oxaminaticm is ouo 
month prior to entering camp, the child may receive it as much as one year before 
the camp season. 

2. When the child reaches camp, he should receive a rechcek bv the camp's 
health .staff. " ' 

3. The third defense is the health staff of the camp. Perhaps a doctor, and cer- 
tainly a nurse, should be on the staff. If the camp lacks a resident doctor, a nearby 
doctor should be availal)le on a contractnral or agreement l)asis. 

f'l^i defense lies in iha programs, which should be tailor(!d to prevent 

the children from becoming too tired, and the supervision of the camp oriented 
to constant vigilance. 

It is necessary to have an arrangement with the nearest hospital and to maintain 
a camp mfirinary for treating wcnmds and providing .<5emi-i?olation for more 
>crious illne.«i>e>. The infirmary should op(;rate in a safe and .sanitarv manner. 
Iraiisportation must always be inuuediatcly availal)lc So that if a child requires 
h(Kpitnhzati()n, no time will be lost. 

For the family camper, the availability of health facilities .sometimes poses n 
pro!)lem, Imt the same kit of first aid supt)li(js that the camp would have sliould 
be with the family camper, only on a smaller scale. 

Just ;ts important as an adequate first aid kit, however, is a trained health staff, 
.supervised closely by an alert camp director, who has carcfullv wofkcd out a 
standard operating procedure for em6rgeneies. Tdephone uuinbcrs shotdd be 
)n'ounnently posted. 
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For caiiil)S :i\vay frojn civili/.atioji, a two-way radio-pIJo.Jio is u-cfnl. ?<onu; 
traveling camps haw two-way coMi!iniiiieati(»n betwocii their I)Unm:s or stati4iii 
wagons. Whore a faniilv using a eaniper on its piekup tnu-k, there >houl(l he 
wire coninnuiieatiiui between the eab of tlu? truck and tlio body of tlio canjper. 

For i\\c resident, camp, prevention can l)e built-in: guard rails on tho steps, 
inuuediate replaecujent of broken boards in floors or platforms, guy wire.^ nnn'ked 
by white ribbons, vi.<iblc white ropes holding up tents, fenee.« at key locations, and 
level pathwavs. 

During the planning stage of eanip eonstruction a eousultanl or cainp director 
can be worth his weight in insurance. Iiazard< >liould be ol?jninaled before ihey 
are built-in. Adequate in^^iiraitce ean avoid iinjtincial c.ttnsi • |>he. 

The camp director should not accept a ehiM into ea a?. uKle>s he knows whom 
to contact if something goes wrong. Tills al-'o applies tr r» cross-couiUry camp, 
and even to family ean»per.s. ^ 

In most agenev organized camps, a regular report sy.-{em infonu.s lae camps 
national headquarters innnediateiy if somethii\^ goa-s so:iciu<ly wro:i^ in tlie camp. 
The camp's health stafT .should maintain a record ot all ii,tinp iiijurii'S, oven minor 
injuries, wliieh might boeomo major. The law lequires that- i-ecord.^ of treatments 
be kept until two vear.^ after the child concerned has •eaehcd his * niajoriiy.'' (A 
Pennsylvania ease 'established that a -child" can sr.e on his own after age 21, even 
lhot:,;fi his parents may have settled a elain>.) 

n.vNcnu NO. ii — i:.vi>osuuk 

Heat and cold are the nnijor cantcs of injury irom exposure. Sunburn is the most 
eonnuon tvpe of heat expo.sure and can be extremely serioub. Prevention, by .stay- 
ing out of' the sun, is almo-^t impos-ible with ehildi-cn, but adequate clothing and 
skin preparations will reduce or slow down the l)urning. When children are in the 
sun for manv hours or davs, thev nm^t not only be provided with proper clothing 
and .sunburn lotion, but also with dark glasse^. fleat exhau::tion, which occur.<in 
cxtremelv hot weather, ean be prevented bv proper rest and control of activities. 

Sunbu'rn is not linnted to hot weather. On a snowlicld the burning might affect 
the eve^, which would produce snowblindnc<s. Formerly sunburn from snow and 
snow'blindness and even frostbite were unheard of in a camp. Dut wit!i increasing 
numbers of people using the outdoors in cold weather and with 100,000 snow- 
mobiles in use (in lOGS), inevitably there will be an inei-ease in deaths by exposure. 
If the riders of these vehicleb fail to provide adequate sruvival gear and equipment 
to take care of themselves away from civilization in bitterly cold climate, they will 
l)e .subject to .serious liazards if theirvehieles break down. Cnmpingnnderextreme 
heat or cold requires far mon; staff orentation and training than eami)ing unoer 
normal circumstances. 

DANGKIl XO. 12 — U).ST 

Leaders of parties heading into the wilderness must not only have a seiiednle of 
departure and return, but nmst notify the authorities who are in charge of the 
particular area to which thev are going. 

Parents on family camping trips and camp dii-eetoi-s in organized camps nnist 
assume that every child has the potential of becoming lost and should have train- 
ing in what to th\ if lo<t. Training should include not only the u^e of equipment, 
but the vital ability to force oneself to sit down, eat a candy bar, build a lire, do 
anvthing to pi^event panic. 

in addition, one should use every means to otablish ones location— sounds, 
the slope of the ground, the diieetion of the wind, etc. Boys and girls should be 
taught the various methods of walking in a straight line in forests. The dan|;cr 
of traveling alone, separating from a companion, or the extieme danger of travelmg 
at night must be emphasized. If no fire emi be l)uilt, a l)ed of leaves or other kinds 
of shelter should be used and the lost victim should remain whore he is until full 
daylight. 

A eoinpas"^ is an es-Jontial item but the eompa.<s carrier should realize that the 
eompa.<s it.<elf will not get him l)aek to eiviiization. It will only enable him to 
travel in a consi.<<tentlv straight direction. 

Also imj)ortant are 'matches, a knife, adequate clothing, and a lightweight but 
sizeable piecj of yellow, red, or clear plastic, which can be u.^^ed as a cover, ram 
caj)e, blanket, or evon a signal panel. 

But training is the cv-^ential thing— training in ob^rving the terrain, sounds, 
the loeatioii of the stars, and the direction of the wind: training in u.^o of map 
and compass ; and training to give self-eonjideiiee and ability to care f"r oneself. 
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Mr. Daniels. How man}- camps have you given accreditation to 
during the past year? 

DrriviRK. Just over 3,000. About. 3,200 camps are accredited. 

Mr. D.\xiELS. With regard to the remaining camps, whv have thev 
not been accredited? 

Dr. Kirk. Some, for one reason or another, choose not to be members 
of ACA and some fail to meet the standards. We have a provisional 
category when a cani]) fails tomectstandards it is placed in a i)ro visional 
category for a 2-3'ear period and they have the opportunity then to 
upgrade and to qualify for membership as an accredited canip. 

Mr. D.\NiBLS. How do you determine that a camp meets the stand- 
anls established by your organization? 

Mr. Kirk. Right now, we arc using u scoring S3'Stem Avhich is being 
changed. We are going into a computerized system and field testing 
the new instrument this year which has been researched for 3/< years. 
With the document we have been using, there are eight categories, 
and I should say each item has been weiglitcd on the basis'of its 
importance or significance in the particular category and it is neces- 
sary for the camps to receive 60 percent of the possible points in each 
of the eight categories and an overall score of 75 percent of the total 
possible points in order to qualify for membership. 

Mr. Daniels. Who makes the determination as to whether or not 
they have achieved 65 or 75 percent of the ])oints that they need in 
all of these various areas? 

Dr. Kirk. We have a corps of trained visitois in each section, and 
we have 38 sections in the 50 States and they go to the camp with the 
instrument and the director also has a copy' of the instrument and' 
together they check the entire camp, and it'is scored on the site and 
then the booklet is sent to the standards committee of that particular 
section for the final tabulation. 

Mr. Daniels. Do ^-ou have camp inspectors as well? 

Dr. Kirk. We call them "camp visitors," yes. 

Mr. Daniels. Camp visitors. In your testimony" \-ou did refer to 
camp visitors. 

Dr. Kirk. That is correct, j-'es. 

Mr. Daniels. So they might also be refeired to as "camp visitors"? 

Dr. Kirk. That is correct. 

Mr. Daniels. By whom are they paid? 

Dr. Kirk. They are not paid. 

Mr. Daniels. ^Phev are all volunteers? 

Dr. Kirk. Except in one section, eastern Pennsylvania has pro- 
fessional visitors and all of the other 37 sections use volunteers. 

Mr. Daniels. You said 3,200 camps had received ACA accredita- 
tion? 

Dr. Kirk. Yes. 

^Tr. Daniels. How man\'' failed to I'cceive approval or 
accreditation? 

^ Dr. Kirk. Last ycnr T believe it was 80 camps of those visited that 
did not make it for one reason or another. That is an educated guess 
because I don't have a breakdown. I thhdc it is about 80. 

Mr. Daniels. Now, Dr. Kirk, there is very little data with respect 
to the nuniber of deaths or injuries sustainecl at the camps, whether 
they be resident camps or day camps, or travel camps, as you refer to 
them. Do you know of any sources where the committee might apply 
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to obtain data with respect to fatalities that occur, unsafe conditions, 
unhealthy conditions, failure to subscribe to noinial standards as to 
housing^and health and so forth? 

Dr. Kirk. These figures are extreniel}^ difficult to get. Insurance 
companies do collect this information, of course, but they are reluctant 
to release it. We managed at ACA to have two insurance companies 
release then* statistics to us on a confidential basis, but I know of no 
other agencv, private or public, that collects this kind of information. 
It would be"^ vorv valuable to have and I think it should bo avadable 
in order to upgrade the provisions of this bill, you can pick up many 
interesting things bv collecting this kind of data. 

The State of Michigan, and 1 am familiar with that program because 
I implemented it, for 5 years, has a requirement that with any young- 
ster requiring hospitalization a report be submitted to the State 
Department of Social Service. During the 5 years I was with the State 
of Michiijan, it was possible to pick up the patterns of accidents and 
then advise camps to discontinue or modify a certain activity to 
mitigate the onset of such an injury. ^ r- , • 

Mr. Daniels. What was the injury experience in Michigan 
inasmuch as you do have a law whore some reporting is done? 

Dr. Kirk. Most of the accidents were dislocations, fractures, 
breaks, and in the 5 rears we were there the only fatality was a 
counselor. We had no drowning deaths after the new regulations were 
adopted in 1960 and up until 1960 thc7 were losing three or four 
children a vear, that is from 1934 to 1960, and with the new regulations 
it went down to zero, which I think indicates the need and importance 
of a regulatory program. i- i • 

Most accidents in camps, however, would be fractures, dislocations, 
burns, which represented carelessness around the campfires or some 
such tJiing as that. ^ ^ . , „r ir 

Mr. D.'.NiELs. I have a report from Health, Education, and Woltare 
which starts off v/ith this statement: ''It is estimated 250,000 injuries 
occur each year in youth camjB in the United States, which require 
medical attention or restriction of activities for one day or mo^'e/' 

Would you care to comment on that statement? 

Dr. Kirk. I don*t know where they got their figure. They might 
)ii:vf picked it up from insurance companies. They were probably 
more successful in getting this than we would be. 

2vii\ Daniels. Well, this document states it is an estimate based 
^'11 s' /eral sources. 

Dr. Kirk. When you figure we have 7.5 million children m camps 
during the course of an 8- to 10-week season, this is probably a very 
fair estimate. , 

Mr. Daniels. Do you recommend that a penalty be imposed and 
what would you pr^iscribe as a penalty for failure to live up or comply 
with the standards^? 

Dr. Kirk. I think, well, let's assume the violation was in the area 
of waterfronts, I think the penalty should be such that the waterfront 
be closed or, if se" ous engough, vou should be able to close the camp, 
revoke the licen ie and not let^ them operate if they endanger the 
lives of children. If a bill does not have teeth in it, it will not help. 

Mr. Daniels. By whom would this decision be made that a camp 
•be closed? 
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Dr. KiUK. I think it would bo made by the designated State agency, 
for example, the Department of Soeial Sorviee, in the State of 
Michigan. During mv 5 yoai-s in Michisjan wo. closed three camps. 

Mr. Da NIELS. Under the Michigan hiw, the State ajjencv h^li> 
authority to close? 

Dr. IviuK. Yes, revocation of license. 

Mr. Danirls. Is the camp owner aft'orded an opportunity for hearing 
prior to cloi^inij? 
Dr. IviuK. Yes. 

Mr. Daniels. Would that be the situation even in the event there 
was, say, a dangerous or imminent dangerous condition existins:? 

Dr. Kirk. The camp would .be closed and he would have a right to 
to appeal in a heaving. 

\[r. Daniels. The American Can\ping Associaticm, docs it favoi 
such a provision? 

Dr. KiuK. r can speak better for myself there. T would say '^Yes.'' 
I think the majority of the members wouhl favor it. 

Mr. Daniels. Well, I undcr.stand the House meets at 1 1 o'clock, so 
I will not/ ask furt-her questions. [ will call upon my distinguished 
colleague from Michigan, Mr. Esch. 

Mr. KscH. Thank you very imich, 1 have a few (juestions. We do 
appreciate your coming to such hearings to give us what you have 
done in Michigan and perhaps Michigan is the epitome of what can 
be done in the area in an instructive way and would you not cor " 
that the thrust of Michigan was through the full coo|)eration of 
canipinjr groups hi Michigan and the camps, it was lavgely an * 
cational program an identification with key areas of danger, being m 
terms of health and safety and then changing of attitudes and devel- 
opment, for example, of a waterfront program in Michigan, which 
lia^5 been a system that has been a unique one, 1 think. 

Dr. KiuK. Yes; the approach we used in Michigan when we revised 
the regulations in 1960 was to appoint a committee of camping leaders, 
representing all of the groups, churches. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
we mot periodically and reviewed what, was already in existence and 
attempted to tighten it up and modify. The regulations were proposed 
and promulgated witb the full support of the camphig fraternity in 
the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Escii. Would you concur it is an essential feature? 

Dr. KiHK. I would say it is. 

Mr. Esch. Obviously we are not going to be financialW able to have 
Federal control over all of the camps in the country in a given year 
because of the diversity problem, and we are not going to have enough 
personnel to i)ersonall3^ supervise these camps. 

So would 3'ou not concur that a geographical representation and 
an involvement by the legit/imate camp owners ond associations them- 
selves would perhaps do more to minimize the safety and healtii 
hazards than anytJiing else? What we are really sa^ying is the}' need to 
be involved directly. 

Dr. KiHK. I would agree with that statement. 

Mr. Escii. That is why the State advisory councils, as you suggest, 
would be important. 

Dr. KiuK. Yes. 

Mr. Esch. Secondly, you made recommendations on iravel camp- 
ing which we recognize and which would be interesting. You recoiii- 
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niciulecl very .slroni^ly a survey of cainj)in<r laws. One item thai ilic 
eoinmillee is sufreriM;"!: under, and 1 am sure your associalion ij; suflVr- 
iw^ under is the hiek of speeifie informalion on re^uhitions perijiinini!: 
to eamps throughout ihe counlry. Another miseoneej)tion rehues to 
liealth and safety of the in(hvi(hial eamps? 

Dr. KntK. Ye,s. As far as a stnd^^ is eoneerned, 1 ean attest eeijainly 
to hiek of evidence. My (h)etoral study was an analysis of the huvs in 
the 50 States and mine was the first sueh study. We had to stJirl from 
serateh. We had to (lijj; to get the information out. That was in 1903 
' and it needs to be upchited. 

Mr. Escii. Are you su^rgesting the primary purpose of the legishi- 
tion might be to (h) that, it certainly would have to be a founihition? 
^ Dr. KntK. I think it would help in terms of pronmlgating meaningful 

reguhaions; this would be a provision built in, one of the facets of the 
bill should be an analysis of what, is going on now and what is in 
existence and not in existence. Approximately half of the SijMos have 
some kind of legislation at. the present time. 

.^^r. KscH. The other question, J guess, was one, iuid we have been 
furnished soiue preliminary infonnation by the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department, which indicates that the child may be 
more— well, rather whieh indicates the child probabk is in no greater 
danger at a camp than at school, for example? 

Dr. KiKK. r think this wouhl be true; yes, sir. 

Mr. E^3on. Well, we appreciate ver}' much the American Camping 
AssocialioJs's contribution and 1 am sure that any legislation that 
would be forthcon>.ing should fully utili/.e your eli'orts and the efforts 
of other organizations directly involved and who have as one of 
their primary concerns the safety and health of the individual can>.pers. 

I think no one in the conunitlee would say there is a lack of concern 
within the camping frnlernity over the safety and health of the in- 
dividual campers. 1 think that the component thatm'e are concerned 
with is to what degree there should l)e Federal assistance in both 
intention and education ami elements of standardization that would 
be of a.ssistance in .son\e wa\'. T iww hoi)eful that the legislation thnt> 
eomes out will be direcied in that* regard. 

Thank you very much. 
• Dr. ICiUK. Thank you. 

Mr. Daxikls. Mr. Peyser, any (luestions? 

Mr. Pevshu. Just a brief (juestion. I noticed in seeing your caniping 
safety book it is put out by the association? 
' Dr. KiUK. This is a new ])ublication. Mr. Schmidt, our executive 

(hrector, just, completed it. 

Mr. Pev.skk. One of the things T am curious about in the booklet 
on camp .safety is that there is nothing in here referring to anything 
about supervisory pei-sonnel. 

Dr. ICruK. That^ is in the standards and those are just tips on 
progranxing, more or less program safety tips. 

Mr. Pkv.sku. r don't have the report you indicate. 

Dr. KiuK. But you (io have this one? 

Mr. Pkvskk. Yes, T have that, but J don't, see it in this. 

Dr. KiUK. Under "])ersonnel/' 

Mr. Pevsek. J see the personnel s< ction. For instance, T notice in 
.your maga>2ine there is an atJ ''Why Rifle Ranges Are Valuable in 
Camps/' and so forth. Do yon cover ijader any of your safety regu- 
^ hitions dealing with rifle raKgc?>? 

ERIC 
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Dr. KiuK. Yes. 

Mr. Pkysku. Fs tlicre fluvlhing thai (le^ls with thai? 

Dr. IviKK. Yes, w'c require, in fact, on page 9, at the top of the page 
there are standards for rifle programs, **Does the Riile Program 
Comply With National Rifle Association Standards?*' 

In other NVords, \vq ijtili/.c the expertise, of the National Kiflo Associ- 
ation just as ii\ acpmtics we call tjpon the Red Cross. We try not to 
duplicate other organizations with more experience in given areas of 
specialiv:ation. 

Nfr. PEY.SF4U. May I ask if all camps are given an opportunity to 
join your orgam74atiou? 

Dr. IviuK." Yes. if they can meet the standards. 

Mr. Pky.seu. I notice in New York Stat<i yon have 315 camps regis- 
tered in New York State based on this directory and there arc over 
1,000 camps in the State, and I aux wondering, it is obvious that there 
are 700 or inore that would probably nxeetniostof the .standards, but 
I don't believe we can assume that the 700 don't meet the standards. 

Dr* Kirk. No; 1 don't think we can assunui that either. 

Mr. Pevseu. That is what I want to find out. Do you feel that 
that number or a large number of camps, sa}'', in New York State 
would not meet your standards? 

Dr. KiuK. Of this 700 that are not members, I would say that 
probably half would not meet the standards here. They would meet 
the health provisions of the New York State Health Department, 
but not the standards. 

Mr. Peyser. I would sav if that is a fact, Mr. Chairman, that in 
the opinion of Dr. Kirk, tluxt number of camps, say in a Stat<5 like 
Now York might not meet the standards is all the more reason for 
the great necessity to move forward on this kind of legislation. 

Dr. KiiiK. I said would not meet our sti\ndards, they may have 
operating standards of their own. 

Mr. Peyser. Yes; I say your standards are not that stringent that 
if the}" meet lesser standards, I would think the}' were not meeting 
adequate standards. 

Thank you. 

Dr. Kirk. Thank you. 

Mr. Daniels. Mr. Steiger, any questions? 

Mr. Steiger. No. 

Mr. Daniels. Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. BiAGGi. I have two questions. The paid visitors in Pennsj^lvania 
that you referred to, they are employed by whom? 

Dr. KiuK. The Eastern Pennsylvania Section of the American 
Camping Association. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Well, why does thai section pay the visitors and the 
other sections do not? 

Dr. KiRK. Because i\\oy have added a consultation service with the 
camp visit, for'examj)le, when a visitor goes into a camp in eastern 
Penusjdvania, they are required to stay overnight in the camp and 
do an in-depth and qualitative analysis of all 01 the program areas, 
whereas — well, let's take archery for example, Our visitor who has 
been trained to do the camp visitation for accreditation would be 
concerned primarily with the safety aspects of the archery program 
as opposed to the quality or the expertise of the instruction itseu. 

Do I make myself clear? 
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Mr. BiAGGi. Yes. 

Dr. KiuK. So I think this would be one of the major diflfercnccs o£ 
the vasUjrii Penns3'lviinia profri'ani. 

Mr. BiiiGGi. That is consultation? 

Dr. KiiiK. Yes, rfir; it is a p;\ck:i<;c t3'j)o program. 

Mr. BiAGGi. The second question is in reference to the manner in 
which thcv are brought to the camp. M3' son goes to camp and 1 am 
happy witli Ukj Irnnsportation he received. I am ^')mforl(i(l in thinking 
that lie is safely transported, but how about the accidents that we 
' read about periodically? 

Dr. IviUK. Wc have a Standards Section or. Transportation that 
otn- member camps are required to meet. Page 10 of this little booklet, 
which I think you nuiy have, it covci-s the safety of the vehicle gen- 
erally ami also requires adequate liability insurance. 

\Ve do try to cover this in o\n* member camps. 

Mr. liiAGGi. Thank yon. Dr. Kirk. 

Dr. IviuK. Thank you, .sir. 

Mr. D.VNMKLS. Well, Dr. Kirk, on behalf of the subconnnittce T 
de.^ire to e.Ki)ress our thanks to you for your teslimony here. ]t has 
been very helpful. 

Our ne.xt witness is Mr. Russell Turner, Director of Ca pping and 
Conservation of the Boy Scoutti of America. 

STATEMENT OF RUSSELL TURNEH, DIEECTOH, CAMPIx^G AND 
CONSERVATION, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERMA 

Mr. TuuNEU. Good morning, Nfr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I have here literature that we make available in our training pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Dan'ikls. You can refer to that, Mr. 'J'm'ucr, in your testimony, 
and at the appropriate time a motion will be made for it to be filc(l 
with the conuuittce or for the record. 

Mr. Tun.vEU. Yes, sir; 1 can read from the prepared statement and 
have several comments to be added for the record. 

Tlic Boy Scouts of America has carefully studied the bill related to 
e voutli canq) safety known as II.ll. 12G4, introduced in the House of 

licprcsentativcs January 22, 1971, by Mr. Daniels, a bill to provide 
for the development and implementation of programs for youth camp 
safet}'. 

* The Boy ScoiUs of America has long been concerned for the safety, 

health, and welfare of youth and as evidence of this present the 
following introductory'- statement: 

SCOPK OF CAMPING IN THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMEUIC.i 

A. The Boy Scouts of America is chartered by Congress and reports 
to this body eadi year. Under this Federal charter the Scouting move- 
ment has an obligation to provide a specific; jjrogram with established 
pnr|)oses and methods to cveiy boy of the iNatiou. 

B. Cain|)iug and outdoor activity is Scouting's '''hallmark." It is 
the licart of the |jrogram and the reason why most boys join. It differs 
from camping by other groups. Trocps and patrols camp together 
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under cliarlcml and j)rovisional lulidt loaders and with boy leadersliij) 
dearly identified. Canijung and hiking is required for advancement. 
The i)roi:rain is year-round with short- and Ions:-term ex]^eriencc.s, 
Jukes, and Canipways B.S.A. with over 2,000 group campsites used hv 
touring grouj)s. 

C. The Boy Scouts of America has Ions: established standards for 
the establishment and management of Scout eanii)s. Selfj)olicing 
action has been taken t-hrough annual uiSj)ections administered by 
regional i)ersonnel. These standards have recogni/ced the need to meet 
local laws and regulations where they exist. Recently the device used 
has been called "i)ar 100." Annually about G40 cami)s have been 
insj)ected. Fn 1971 we initiated the use of a new national standanl 
camp ratiiig. For the first time we have mandatory standards (20 
required items to be certified at least 30 days before the camj) opens). 
A copy of these standards is submitted as evidence. 

Mr. Danmkls. If there is no objection, those standards will be filed 
in ihcvWTord of this hearing hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(Standards follow:) 

X.\TiON.\L Bt.\.\D.\UI) C.\.\I1» R.M'INC — 1971 
l.N'Ti:UPni:TIVK .ST.\TK.Mr..NT 

Notk: Thi.< interpretive statoniLMit is to l)o iwed in conjunction with the 
'•Kuiional Standard Camp Rating— BS.\ 1971," Xo. 20-111. Ilenis referred lo 
in thi.< statement, eorre.spoud to items listed in that form.. 

This statement, will guide the appraisal team a.s it conducts the camp appraisal 
and help the couneil lo do an increa.'iiugly bett(»r job. 

The.^c standaid> are eslahlishcd to encourage each council to take an honest 
look at it.-; facilities, equipuient, staff services, and program. There is no crime in 
being rat(;d le.'?.s than perfect. The real crime is to be so anxious for a perfect 
rating that weak spots are glo.ssed over. Face up to the needs: if the answer i.s 
doubtful, rate a "no" score and take steps to correct the deliciency .so there can 
be no dou!)t. 

vStudy this "Interj)rctive Slatenicnt" carefullv. 

5?cc '^National Standard Camp Rating— BSA 1971," Xo. ilO-Ul, for details 
lelated to .standards. 

P.MIT I — .MAND.VTOUY ST.\.NI)AliDS 

Item 1 — Review results of this inspection as ncce.'^^ary. 
Item 2 — Xono 

Item 3 — Xo exception to this item. Medical cxaminati(>n and health historv 
.sliould l)c within a 1-ycar period. The new Health and Medical Record for Scouts 
and Ivxplorcrs, Xo. 4410-71, may be used. 

Item 4 — With approval of medical advisers on the council health and safety 
committee, medical inspections may be conducted by nurses and other nonmedical 
hcl|) who are selected and trained by the camp physician. The only rcchcck 
examinaiion.s, which nnist be given by a physician, are those required when need 
for medical treatment or advice is found Vt the time .screening i.s conducted, 
^ledical attention for thi.s small group (usually less than o percent) can bo given 
by a phy.<ician at camp or by transporting tho^e needing this rcchcck to a j)lacc 
jiearby where a physician can see them. 

Item 5 — A case bound, sewn (not looseleaf), page-numbered, logbook of all 
cases tieated in the health lodge is required. ^lodical supervisor check.s the log 
during his scheduled visits. The camj) director .should .<ee this record daily. 

Item 6 — Kmergoncy transportation needs to Ixj available atall times, biit docs 
not need to be in waiting for this exclusive Use. Alternate transportation can be 
used and so designated. 

Item 7 — A licensed physician is i-esponsible for general health .supervision and 
has accepted this respon.'jibility. lie may live nearby. There is a schedule of 
supervisory visits to camp to confer with the nurse or ni-st-aidcr. lie is available 
on call. A resident phy.-<ician would, of course, satisfy this requirement. 

Item S — Adult is 21-plns years of age and his or her qualilications nmst be 
appreved by health and safety conmiittoo uud health aupcrvison 
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Item 9 — Yer!)al agreements are fine, !)iit too ea^^ily forgotten. If th« hospital will 
not write, then all verbal agreements uni<. be verified by a letter of understanding 
that the Scout executive or camp director write:? to the hospital antlioritios. A 
current copy of this letter should !)e at the health lodge, in the camp director's 
file, and in "the council office. It should verify the fact that all einergeney eases 
will be proujptly accepted by the hospital and that tho health and welfaa* of boys 
Avill have primary consideration. It should also deiine arrangements made for 
.settlement of financial ol)ligations. This letter is to be nvieivcd bij the regional 
representative. 

Notk: a map showing shortest and best route to camp is to l)e given to hospital. 
Item 10— Refer to ^'Cainp Health, Safety, and Sanitation,*' No. 3692, for 
guidelines. 

Item U— See "Aquatics Program," No. 12003, for these s^andard^:. 

Item 12 — The buady plan is a mn^t whenever boys swim, l)oat, or canoe, and 
in all aquatics activities. 

Item 13 — High standaids in dishwiu^hing uuist be maiJitained whether in a 
central facility or patrol sites. Standards set in these items aie self-evident. 
Ilinse-water temperature eliarts .should be kept posted, (This does not api)ly to 
patrol cooking.) Pla-i'tie dishes require high-temperature rinse water with an 
additive to lednce .surface tension of the water so that dryuig time is reduced. 
I^ocal health officers slionid approve any chemic-il compounds used for disinfectant 
purposes. Tlie sanitizing of eating utensils at patrol ^ites ijs satisfactorily ac- 
compli^ihed bv heating rinse water and using sanitizer tablets recommended by 
BSA. 

Item 14 — During sunuuer oj)eratiou, temperature charts posted and maintauied 
daily will indicate cfTectivcuess. ^ 

Item lo — Whether in the camp kitchen or on the trail, special care must be 
taken when lecoustituting powdered milk. Water nmstbe from a, tested supply or 
must be properly treated. Container in whicli milk is mixed must !)e sanitary. 
Iicconstitntcd milk umtt ))e used promptly and uuist l)e handled the same as fresh 
milk. 

Item l(^-^A sanitary .survey of the camp water supply and bacteriological tests 
nu:st l)c conducted in" advance of opening date :>o report is cleared befoie camp 
opens. Samples should be collected and laboratory tests made in accordance witli 
requirements of state and local healtii department regulations. Periodic bacterio- 
logical tests should be made throughout the season (at least once each month). 
A careful sanitary survey of the source of the water supply is the key preopening 
step. State and local health nutiiorities and regu hit ions should be used to guide 
the council in e.stai)lishing local proceduixis. A record of all laboratory tests should 
be maintained. 

If the water supply is chlorinated, tests for residual chlorine content sliould be 
made legularly (at least once a day) and a record kept of the test results. 

Item 17 — All hot water !)oilei-s must be equipped with approved safety valves. 
18 — ^Trueks, service vehicles, and passenger cars used in couneetion with 
camp nmst l)e in good mechanical condition for safety's .sake. Brakes, wipers, 
lights, steering, horn, and tires should be cheeked by a competent mechanic. 
Those staff members auUiorized to drive camp vehicles nmst have mature, good 
judgment and be properly licensed according to state law. No passcngci-s are 
transported in trucks, except in the cabs. This applies to ALL vehicles licensed or 
unlicensed. 

When mcvn-boats are used for transporting campers or visitors to and from 
camp, boatSGfety rules, state and federal law.s*, and U.S. Coast Guard standards 
must be followed. 

Item 19— None. 

Iten) 20— Check garbage disposal if located at the campsite. Concrete slab 
garbage platform with hot-water outlet and proper drainage plus clean, covered 
cans are essential, as is daily disposal of all waste. Be familiar with state and local 
sanitary codes. 

Item"21 — This should involve a visit to the camp by local fiie control authorities 
to check facilities and result in a working agreement witli them. 

Item 22 — Local fire authorities should establish the location and type of fire 
equipment. It is reeouuneuded that fire drills ])e held at least once each week. 

Item 23 — Prior to the opening of caujp tlie council health and safety committee 
is to inspect the (M)tire range, review operating practices, qualifications of range 
officer, and give its approval for operation. The camp appraisal team then certifies 
that there is eomphjte coujpliance in layout, operation, and supervision before 
official approval a?id certification. liefer to "Field Si)orts," No. 12020. 
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CO. rifles used on approved rmi^cs are an aeeeptable snbstitute for the standard 

•'ttem -M-In Jhe'eas? oHnS^clnp eamp direetors m.alify if 
*he • nve managen.e. t or program dircetor eertifleat.on In us ease, the rcser- 
;!ftioXeTor n'^ust !>old the "cec..ajy ma^a^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Can.p director IS at l ast 21 c^^^^^^ ^ 
tion in inanagcinent pl"S ^-M'^^^ eomniiss.-iry operation, 




°ld°t-tlfn^:>^i.ord^'rS ""t nn.st „e 21 ye.rs of age. 

Refer l<> eO-currc^^ ^^iS'stff n.embers should be registered 

p^llT i,_FACII,rar.S AND OPERATING STANDAUDS 



troop cai of its own Site with enough spaee, so that patrols 

is niost hnportant when patrols a c coo^^ ^1^^ , 

P ' cctionh-om the elements i^I'">v>dcd by the sheHer. „t_center to 

""■(liein 32) Cheek espeeially sleeping quarters in eabins and lean-tos. Two-boy 
tentage is recommended. 
Food service 



food box. i,i.^t,.„ ncrsonncl should be neat, elean, and wear dean elothing. 

used should be approved by a a.et.t.an "«dP?^;-^„;"the troop bulletin board, 
regional Scout executive, 
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Food preparation in snnnncr camp liappcns at its best as part of the troop 
program. In this. outdoor sotting, supported !)>' .staff rcsomcc:?, evory l)oy sliould 
learn tlic simple skills of outdoor cookery. Menu building, food ordering, and 
eookuig place a prcmhim on the teamwork of good patrol organization. Tiii^^ 
experience may eomc hi several ways; 

1. Onft-n\cal cookout 

2. Patrol-issued food service at'troop sito 

3. Trail trips — afoot or aOoat * 

4. Outpost cr.niping 

Mcml)Crs of the program MafT hnvo the responsibility to supplement troop 
leadership wiien necessary to mun and coucli patrol cooks in tho skills of camp 
cookory. Since this is a training emap, a niininuun of thrco pat rol-eoo keel meals 
per week is desired. 

Boys should have the opportunity to learn how to plan menus, det(M'nnnc food 
list.s, and share in ordering^ food in correct amounts. When the camp program 
lUiS been developed to a point that jtwH of the patrols cook at least throe meals, 
item 87 rccpurcments are met. 

Item 40 — We rceonunend a 2-week eyelo menu to ))rovide variety o.spoeially 
for those who eanjp longer than 1 week. Tliis is esj)eeially important for camp 
Staff members. 

Ilcalih 

Item 41 — Water in a swimming pool needs daily eheeking— be sure all state 
and loeal regulations are adhered to. 

Lake, stixjam, and other natura) ))odies of water used for swhnming should 
have the approval of the proi>er state health services. 

Item 42 — Tlieso number^ should be posted at the eamp phones or — if there is 
no phone — in the eamp ofilee, so that staff mav have them readily availa))le for 
omerjgeuey ealls from the nearest telephone. Niimbers shoidd be elearly posted 
at all eamp ))hones and large enough to read with limited lighting eonditions. 

Item 4^^ — Boys need water to drink. The eamp should provide for a supply of 
eool or eold water. Drinkuig fountauis nuist be of an approved design, factory 
made spceifically for drinking only. The alternative is to provide paper enp.? at 
drinking places. Stieh i^laccs should be located at all troop sites and in or near 
all central camp facilities such as activity. areas, near administration buildings, 
waterfront, trading post, and health lodge. 

Item 44 — These may be centralized facilities. A procedure should be established 
for their orderly whq and maintenance. At least one hot shower per week is 
minimum. In .southom climates, comfortably warm water is acceptable. 

Item 4.5 — Visitor's toilet and hand-washing facilities for men and women are 
essential and shotild be provided near the picnic and/or parking area. 

Sanitary facilities for c;unpcrs near or in central camp program arcai:, including 
waterfront, will help maintain good health practices. In both types of facilities 
special attention to daily housekeeping is needed. 

Item 46 — Everv troop site is to have toilets and urinals as noted. In each case, 
handwashing facilities shall be adjacent to toilets. Cooks and staff should each 
have scj)aratc facilities. 

Check each point: Do scat covers close tightly? (they must be self-closing) Is 
this facility flytight and cleaned daily? Is latrine box properly vented? 

Item 47^ — Responsibility rests on tho.>e camps where state laws do not govern 
pesticide use. In any case,' the BSA recommends NOT using the following: DDT, 
Adlrin, 2,4, 5-T, Dicldrin, Endrin, Heptachlor, Lindane, Toxaplicnc, Amitrol, 
arsenical compounds (inorganic), Axodrin, Bidrin, DDI) (TDK), mercurial com- 
potmds, Strobanc, Thallium Sulfate, and Parathion. 

Use and storage of any pesticide should be done strictly according to the in- 
structions on the label. 

Disposal of unused pesticides or containers should be made unon the recom- 
mendations on tile label, from the supplier, or the Extension Service (county 
agent) in a manner that does not create a hazard to others and the environment. 

For substitute recommendations of pesticides for insect or vegetation control 
consult State Wildlife Department, Soil Conservation Service, or the Department 
of the Interior (Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildhfc). 

Item 48 — Is there evidence of daily ^^good housekeeping"? Trash barrels arc 
available and used; storage areas arc neat and clean; trails and roads arc free of 
paper and trash; equipment is neatly stored; general appearance is good. Look 
behind, under, and off the beaten tracks. 

68-130—71 8 
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Safety 

Item 49 — Kofcrciicc should bo inndc to the Cam)) Fireguard Plau, No. 19-1 14, 
publislicd by the Health and Safety Service. The local plan should conform to the 
ripproved procedure recommended by locjul im) authorities. 

If liie permits are recpiired they are posted. 

Item 50— Fire e.xtinguishers are of the approved type and in adequate numbers 
at locations in all (ire-nazard are;us. Check "rclill" or "inspected" dates. Central 
lire-fighting equipment is in good condition and ready for use; including hoses, 
back pumps, rakes, shovels, mattocks, etc. All d(K>rs on buildings Avhere people 
gather or arc houjied, should open "out/' 

Consult your h)cal lire authorities for the amount and placement of all fire- 
liglitiiig equipment. 

Itom ol — All liquid fuels present a potential fire hazard. They shall l)e labeled 
and kept, in locked storage, under control of one adult staff member.* Liq^uid 
fuels are not used for lights or cooking. There arc. no flame-type lamps used in 
tents: kerosene lanterns may be used for latrine night lights. 

Item .^2 — The use of staff owned vehicles on or off eouneil site should be eon- 
trollcd by camp direetor through preeamp staff understandings. 

Camp staff 

Item 03 — Staff member.s mider 18 nn»st be registered in a troop or post. 

Item 04 — A good eamp staff manual will include joi) specifications. This infor- 
mal ion should be proditad for rnficw. If letters of employment sjxieify responsibility 
thesfe may be accepted as a substitute. 

Item .■):') — Required for credit is a planned program of training covering the 
<'(piivalcnt of days for all members of the staff. This should be conducted by the 
key staff men trained by the National Camping School. Ask to see the program 
and schedule. 

Itcui oG — Resident chaplain service plays a vital role in the spiritual growth of 
both campers and staff members. Chaplain service may be arranged tlnough re- 
ligious advisory committees. Sueh service should be provided even though the 
eamp may not operate on the Sabbath. 

Item 57 — A counselor in training program is in no way a requirement; however, 
if euunselors in training are used, there must be an established training program 
with an adult coordinator. 

Items 58 and GO — Minimum requirements for eamp leadership are stated in 
mandatory items '24 and 25. Stated' here are the preferred requirements. Also see 
e.\planation for items 24 and 25. 

Item 50 — Partieipation and certification in a National Camping School within 
5 years is a minimum requirement. The program director must be eertified in the 
program directors or Seoutcraft activities eourses. He must be at least 21 years 
of age. 

Item 60 — Credit is givcu for the aquatics direetor who holds an uiicxpircr 
certification. 

Item Gl — Conueil eamping and advaneement eommitteeS; with the adviee of 
the camn director, decide what arc the outdoor merit badges. 

The council provides adult merit badge counsjelors for the outdoor merit badges. 
Couneil advaneement committee .should approve the list of merit badge counselors. 
The outdoor merit badges referred to could include most of the following: 



Cooking Hiking 

Swinnning Fishing 

Camping Soil and Water Conservation 

Rowing Forestry 

Weather Rifle and Shotgun Shooting 

Lifesaving Wildlife Management 

Nature Areher 

Canoeing Bird Study 

Pioneering Conservation of Natural Resources 



Certain special progi-am features offered at some eamps may include merit 
badges such as: Horsemanship. Motorboating, Lcatlicrwork, Reptile Study, 
Botany, Insect Life, Small-Boat Sailing, Water Skiing, etc. There are some camps 
by virtue of their location that eould not offer many of the abov(». Example: 
high-mountain eamp with no waterfront facilities — the aquatics progiarn and its 
merit !)adges would be out. 

i Council health and safety committees may modify this policy for adult use only in accord witli 1970 
policy niodiiication. 
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Item 62 — Plan A: The program stuff includes those positions filled by qnnUficd, 
mature adult.s years old or older* 
Program director 

Camp connnissiouer.s — One to every three or four troops 
Sports director 
Aquatics director 
Ecology-conservation director 
Rifle Rmge officer 



Plan B: Total program staff should be equivalent to numl)er of troops (ehartered 
-or provisional) In camp umltiphed by l}^. Enough staff should be employed to 
serve needs during the eamping periods of greatest population. At le:Kst oO percent 
of this group should be adults. Uo not include heit) young men serving as counselors 
in training. 

Either plan is acceptable. In the case of a i^inall eump, one man could hold 
two positions ut the .s:nne lime under Plan A. 

Item 63 — Alternate training includes college students or teachers who are 
trained in such fields as forestry, soil and water, fish and wildlife, earth .science, 
ecology, cn\'ironmcntal .spc^cialties, etc. 

Item 64 — These men .should be adults .skilled in troop operation and camp 
prograuj. They should be graduates of the National Camping School. 

Adult (21 years old plus) menibei^ of the staff have specific assignments to 
specific troops in camp with an established counnissioner relationship understood 
bv all. This is not an incidental part of the staff member\s responsil)llity. lie 
plays a primary role in helping the troop leadership conduct a yuccessful and 
iuippy program in camp. If he is lo be a success in this role, he must not have any 
other duty than that of being a camp eonnnissioner to three or four units. One 
exception — if qualified — he could also serve as a merit badge coimselor. 

If rot^ited voluntepn> are used, they .should have precauip training iii the task 
of the camp connnissioner. Training outlines are available from the Camping 
and Engineering Service. 

Item 6") — Tins iuforuiation can be obtained from the district Scout executive or 
^district eounnissioner. See form on page 29, "Summer Camp Program," No. 12002. 

lieuj 66 — Stajf sets the pace. Correct uniforming by camp staff sets a tone for 
the camp and identifies it a.s a Scout camp. Uniform is the ofPieial sunnner uniform 
with knee-length stockings, .shorts, roll-collar shirt or V-neck shirt with neekerehief . 
It should be worn while .staff is on duty (exceptions at waterfront) and at meals. 
Applied **horse sense" would make exceptions to this for special tasks and extiximes 
in weather, etc. Camp directoi-s set the example. Uniforming should be made 
clear as part of the employment agreement. 

Troop leadership 

Item 67 — This standard is important and should never be violated by the 
counell when provl.sional leadership is provided. Assistants may be under 21 but 
should not be under 18 years of age. 

Item 68 — Prccamp trainhig and progi*am planning sessions with -troop Ieadei>> 
ai-c mo.st inq)ortant to the success of troop program. Such sesbious umst be followed 
by at least two camp-wide leadei's' meetings. The fir.M. .should occur soon after 
troops arrive In camp. Its purpose is to be sui-e that all leaders become familiar 
with services available, staff help, facilities, and to take the remaining es.<:eutial 
.ste[)S in coordinating all program features of troops as well as camp-wide events. 
Suhse(pient meetings provide opportunities to both cheek progress aiul phms and 
provide fellowship. Hefreslnnents are in ord^r at all such sessiou.s. 

Item 69 — Troop leaders have a full-time !e.spousii)illty with their own boys 
and should not be burdened with other duties. The eamp staff has the rcspon- 
slbility of working with troop leadei^hip to the end that every bo will have a 
purposeful and happy adventure in camjnng. A troop is not under own leader- 
ship if it hires a lunn from outside the institution to go to camp with -nut^ — this is 
provlsioih'il leadership. Nor is it under its own leadership if it canips with another 
troop. A troop whose leadership changes every other day renders a poor program 
to boys — this type of leadership should be discouraged.' 



Example: 
Troop sites 



Staft needs 



6., 
8.. 
10. 
12. 
14. 



8 
10 
12 
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Item 70— Training for troop leadcirrjliip before and during the !ong«torni camp 
is essential. To qualify for tliis item tlio coimcil must, provide in a formal Nva\ , or 
through personal coaching, a complete training experience in leadership and 
program for long-term camping. Precamp training may be done though ouq or 
more of the following methods: 

The outdoor program course; 

Troo)) leadership training in camp over a weekend, involving adults and 
kev junior leaders for the troop; 

SSpeeial in-towu sessions — inchuling time at roundtables; 

In-camp traiiii'ig, both formal (camp nuuid tables) and informal (com- 
missioner service), is a must; 

Personal coaching. 
Item 71 — None. 

IXi^in 72 — Tone of camp is enhanced wlien Scouts are in uniform. Better uni- 
forming will result when staff sets the example. ^Vhile not a recjuirement for 
membership in the BSA, the uniform is an important part of the program. A 
regular unifonn in camp will enhance the Scout program. (See item 66 for more 
detail.) 

Program 

Item 73— Good troop program is a product of the action taken by boys in 
plttrois and by their patrol leaders meeting with the Scoutmaster and isenior 
patrol leader to decide on and plan programs that reflect the desires and interests 
of boys. These planning meetings are important to the success of the troop pro- 
gram in camp. The eamp staff has a major responsibility to be sure that every 
troop has an effective, well-balanced program. This is primarily a commissioner's 
function. 

A troop camp program is ideally initiated weeks before the troop arrives at 
camp. K enmp leader's guide, eontaining ideas and procedures for the troop to 
follow in building its program, is evidence of helpful program service. The troop 
program should include a balanee of activities that will meet the needs and de- 
sires of individual boys, patrols, and the troop. Camp program should be flexible 
and provide for personal relaxation of boys. 

Item 74— "Summer Camp Program," No. 12002, carries a detailed agenda. 

Item 75 — After i)atrol and troop programs are determined, it is important that 
all members of the troop are informed. Posting programs on troop bulletin boards 
is an evidence that there is a planned program. 

Item 76 — These program experiences will include opportunities for individuals 
to gain experience in learning and passing Second and Finst Class tests and merit 
badges and being reviewed for and receiving recognition for achievement. 

A part of these planned experiences includes opportunities for patrols to plan 
and carry out their own activities. 

Item 77— None. 

Item 78— The camp chapel or chapels §hould be located away frcnn the busy 
activitv areas of the camp, yet convenient enough to make them readily aeces.sible. 
They are available for formal worship, rest, and meditation. Facilities should be 
simple in nature; seating should be simply designed. 

Lectern and altar are designed to meet the needs of the religious faiths and fit 
into the natural surroundings. In a Scout reservation the.'ie facilities may be shared 
by more than one camp. 

Item 70 — Camp-wide program events play an important role in the trcop pro- 
gram. Colorful, purposeful special events actively promoted by eamp staff become 
program highlights for boys. Such events lend sparkle to the troop program when 
the selection of such features is a part of the democratic action of the camp round- 
table and troop leaders' council. Balance in number of such events is important — 
more than two should be questioned. 

Item 80— Check camp daily time schedule, .\dequate bed rest is essential to good 
health. , , , , 

Item 81— Equipment, facilities, and layout for these areas, are explained m the 
following: 

"Summer Cmnp Program,*' No. 12002 
Scoutcraft Activities Charts: 

Activities and Demonstrations on Troop Sites, No. 12007» 

Find Your Way— Tracking and Trailing, No. 12008. 

Woods Tools, No. 12009. 

Ropes, Knots, and Pioneering, No. 12010, 

Living in Camp — Camperaft, No. 1201 U 
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Things To Do in Nature and Conservation, No. 12012. 
Scout Cainp Waterfront, No. 12021. 

These facihtics and related eqnipuient are intended to provide training and 
activitv helps for troo|).s in camp. Lquipnient- may l>e used in one of the^e desig- 
nated areas or it may be made avaihible for use at troop sites, on the trail, at out- 
post camps, or in aii appropriatelv located area in or near the troop campsite. In 
this way, capacity of an activity area ueed not. be a limiting factor in helping trooiKS 
and providing an effective program opportunity for boys. The-se activity areas may 
be du))licated in several decentralized locations in a camp. 

Item 82 — The present advancement program requires a Scout to do a separate 
conservation project for each rank advancement. The i)eriod at camp is a very 
opportune tinie to accomplish thei^e requirements, at the same time doing :i Good 
Turn for conservation and the camp. A list should be posted on troop bulletin 
l>oards. 

Item 83 — Tins trail should be a learning experience. Ecology Signs, No. 7167, 
are available— includes instructions in trail layout; can be used with appropriate 
Nature Trail ^igns. 

Item 8-1 — The etnmeil provides facilities, equipment, and staff for outpost camp- 
ing. Special features could include fishing, canoeing, Indian lore, survival, etc. 

In the controlled setting of a well-organized, equipped, and staffed long-terin 
camp, there should be opportunities for troops to learn the skills of Inking and trail 
camping. Outpost camps carefullv located to include the hire of special program 
features will enrich tlie adventurej fun, and personal fitness values of the long-term 
camp. Thev mav be nearbv or faniwav. Safe water and sanitation should be avail- 
able at the" site." Permit to"'.!Se off-couneil Site outpo.sts should be in writing. A 12- 
troop campsite should have four outpost camping areas. 

Itenjs 85, 80— Camp should be a learning experience. Equipment and trained 
staff is essential to success. 

Item 87— See paragraph after item 39— "Food preparation in summer 
camp 

Item 88 — See evidence that the six Seoutcraft Activities Charts, numbei-s 1200^ 
through 12012, are in us in troop sites. They may be drawn from the camp 
commissioner. These Seoutcraft activities are naturally related to program at 
patrol and troop site.s or in nearby areas. They are devices used by troop and 
camp leaders to assist in teaching boys Scouting skills and activities. They should 
be individually mounted and used at the location of the specilic activity as needed. 
They are not' permanently mounted on latrines and troop sit<j bulletin boards. 
Ideallv everv troop should have and use these charts for in.-ytruetion purposes. 

Item 89— None . . « , ^ , . 

Item 90 — A well-rounded aquatics program requires tramed staff leaaersmp. 
The camp staff .should include members who are expert iu these fields: swinnning, 
boating, canoeing, and any other special fields for which the camp provides 
facilities and'or equipment -such as sailing, water skiing, skin diving, motorboating, 
etc. These men should be trained through the National Camping School or an 
acceptable equivalent. Size of aquatics staff will be influenced by the size of the 
camp as well as program specialties available. 

Items 91, 92, 93--None. J^eference: ''Aquatics Program," No. 120a3. 

Item 94 — The Safe Swim Defense plan involves these steps: 

1. Medical examination. 

2. Trained supervision. 

3. Safe swimming area. 

4. Lifeguard. 
0. Lookout. 

6. Ability groups. 

7. Buddy plan. 

8. Good' discipline. 

All troop leaders should be trained to carry them out and given at least one 
chance to practice with their own troops under staff supervision. 

The camp should be issuing certification to adults who qualify in conducting 
safe troop swims. 

Item 95 — None, lleference; ^^Aquatics Program," No. 12003 

Item 96 — Positive control in the swinnning areas is required. There should be no 
compromise in these requirements. 

The general swinnning area is defined by buoy markers. Float lines are used to 
enclose the nonswimmer and beginner areas. The lookout tower or vantage point 
must be located so the guard may see the entire swinnning area without turning 
his head. 
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Itoins 97, 98, i)!)— None. Rofcrciice: "FiJd Sport*/' Xo. 12020. 

Item 100 — The suggested hmitcr safety course is the same as that, recoinmeiided 
by the NMlA. Cliarts and information arc not availal)le in materials. Sec 
NIlA Hunter Safety Course material available from National Uifle Ai-.-^ociation of 
Ameriea, IGOO llliode Inland AveMUe, NW., Washington, D.C. 200:^0. 

Item 101— None. Reference: "Field Sl)ort.s," No. 12020. 

Item 102 — All facilities an(! practices in archery mecit. the safe .<?(andards out- 
lined ill "Field Sports. how^ and arrows are lethrd \veap<m.^ when iinproperlv 
used. T\n: eamj) mu.-^t provide a hacker or cal)iiiel. that ean l)e securely locked. 
Only tlie approved instructor should have acce.^s to the l:c\\ Tliis .storage may be 
in a central ))rogram facility or at^ the range. 

Qualified supervision is as important in archery as in rillery. Thi.s may be carried 
out by a competent young man IS to 21 years of age under ad'nlt gnidance provided 
by the pntgram director or ii meml)er of his .stalF. Mininnim state rc<iuirements 
nmst be satisfied if the.se standards (h> not cover saiuc. 

Clieck "ye.^" oidy when the camp meets all standai-ds listed under this item. 

Items 10:j through lO.'*— None. Ueference: "Field Sports." No. 12020. 

Cam p a dm in ixlru t to n 

Hem lOG — These plan-* are to be reviewed: 

Development |)lan — Tins U a drawing, usually prepared by the Camping and 
Kngineering Servic<', thatshow.s all proposed develoi)ment on the pro|)ertv. Thi.s- 
plan is very carefully developed and .should be adopted by the Exeeutiv<:* Hoard 
in (u-der that ''whims of tran.^icnt leadcrsliip" ean be guided into sound planning 
and dev<;lo[)ment . 

Tlie eon.^iervatiosi plan is used in the preparation of the develo|)ment plan and 
should l>e coordinated with it at regidar intervals. 

(Note on long-range plan; The long-range plan i.s prepared bv a soccial planning 
connnittee of the council, using "BOVPOWKR '70 and Your bong-Range Plan,'* 
No. MS:}.) ^ ^ , 

Thi.^ (Mumcil has developed and adopted a long-range plan which includes a 

projection of lands needed for the next '10 year.-;. Ves No State 

eoiincil action toward acquiring projected land needs: 



Signed » (The de|)nty regicmal Scout executive certiHes thi.<.) 

A council hmg-range plan (40-year projection) would include item lOG above, 
but exteiuls beyond the present camp and its plan. Such a |)l:in considers the e(uu- 
plete needs of the council for land and faeilitie.-^. It is based upon a 20-year projec- 
tion of po))nlati(m. n)eml)er.'5hip, campers, pn^fcssiomd stalT, etc. The (Ramping 
and ICnginecring Service can provide a guide to the development of .such a plan 
by the h^cal council long-range planning committee. 

Item 107 — Review the. cump^a control map for the up-to-date locations of all 
items listed. 

Item lOS — Maintenance of property, f;icilities, and cciuipment is an important 
budget item. Such costs are reduced with proper construction, purchase of qualitv 
equipment, and a carefully planned maintenance and rephiceuient .schedule, h 
there widcnec of this? Plans should be in writing. An example of evidence i.s the nse 
of Camping and Engineering Service maintenance cheek li.st or some similar plan. 
.\ppraisal team to review written Uiaintenance program. Reference: "Camp 
Maintenance Management," No. :JG.S8. 

Item 100 — Actually review these records. Do they show starting invent<tries and 
rec^)rd sUtns of items periodically during the .season? Are stair members held 
accountable for the inventory through an accepted pn)cedure of is.snanco and 
control? Co))ies of opening and closing inveuvories should be in .^safekeeping at the 
council ofliee. 

Item 110 — Proper record:? include inventory, .<5toek control records, and daily 
cash report^j. There should be evidence that these rrcords are properly maintaineiL " 

Item 111 — A weekly food cost record is necessary to .<onnd management. This 
record should be based upon a complete weekly food inventory. These, reports 
should be reifiewed by the ,^cout e;rpfudie^, Thi^ r'^eord is kept even though onlv 
staff is fed. A daily food cost aec<mnthig niay be part of thi< .system. 

Iteni 112— A camp operating budget approved by the K.xecntive Board is 
essential to good business management. A budget and cost control system is 
part of the operating practices of the camp. Evidence of budget control should be 
produced by the camp director. 

Item 1 13 — This i)olicy sliould be known and reviewed by the council fnianee 
committee, camping connnittee, and Executive Board. 
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Itoiu 114 — Uofer to '*Manat;m^ tlio Council Outdoor Prograui," No. 1*2001. 
To (let cr nil lie if tin* council canip properties have a c<niservation plan, apply the.^o 
seven questions. // <a/' nivcn atifwcrfi arv **ycs' then the anuicil har> met (he ramirc" 
maUs for item 114. J?ovon "yos" answers, and you have a plan. 

1. Plan written with' the assistance of appropriate federal or state agency 
or (jualified professional conservationist from private hn.^ines-* or organization. 

2. Plan include.^ I)a>ic .^oil capability map and inter)>retations of basic 
.soils information for use of land f^n- recreation, including intcnsivti camping 
sites, roads, int.')n>ivo play areas, waste dis[)(»^:al, hiking traiN, (-ic. 

Plan includes layout and program for rotating patrol sites according to 
roconnncndaiion of Camping and Engineering .Service and soil conserva- 

* tionists. 

4. Plan includes vegetation inanagetnent plan (gras.<land or forest). 
."). Plan includes wildlife management plan, 
0. Where applicable, plan includes lisli management plan. 
7. Plan includes a i> to 10 year .<che<hilt* for a(:c(nnpli>hment, with a year- 
by-year breakdown of projeets with cost estimates. 
Item 1 1.")— Review the plan with the council ehairman. 

Item 110 — A review of this plan and hov.* it is handles will be of value to the 
appraisal team and the camp director. 

Item 117 — See policv .siatenjent on page ")2 in ^'Managing the Council Outdoor 
Pn>gram," N(t. 12001/ 

It<!m I IS— This plan should l)e reviewed and approved each yearby the c<nnicil 
KNccutive Board. *'()ntrcach Camping," No. 20-101, available from BSA is the 
be.si. basil! test in this aiva. 

Item 119— Concern for in.sui-anco should be chccl:od agaiuM information in 
''Managing the Council Outdoor Program," No. 12001. 

Item 120 — This is a quality indicator and .should h(4p the cotmcil improve its 
program. 

Mr. TuuNTHu. Our oiildoor prognun ami relaleil .slandardj? are 
recorded in the following: nianiials: 

Na(ional S(andard Cam]) Hating 1971; Tours and Kxpedilions 
(3734); Cauij) Bii.sines.s ^^ana<rement (12005); Summer Camp Pro- 
tjram ri2002); Field Sports (12020); Aqimlies Projzram (120003); 
Camp Health and Safel.y (3692); Campsites and Facililie.s (3070A); 
Managing the Council Outdoor Program (12001). 

Mr. Stkigku. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all of the piddiealions 
which the gentleman has be filed with the committee. 

Mi\ Daniels. Wii'M>ut objection, it is .so ordered. 

Mr. TuuNKu. Thank you. 

Training plays an important i)art in establishing program 00*601 ive- 
I ness. Troop leaders are trained. Regional conferenees and seminars 

are condu'jted to train 495 local council camping connnittees. National 
camping schools are conducted for camp staff members with four in 
the winter, 14 in the spring and a total participation annually of 

• 1,700 to 2,000 in the following special areas: Mnna<rement; program— 
scoutcraft, campcraft, field sports; aquatics; swimming; lifesaving; 
boating, canoeing; and safe swun defense. 

A staff of 12 trained men on the National Camping and Engineering 
Service staff give j'oar-round guidance and leadership to the national 
program as it is administered in local communities. A staff' of two 
m tTie National Health and Safety Service give constant guidance to 
all phases of health, safety, and sanitation. 

There is a regional staff of over 100 men working with 495 local 
Boy Scout councils. These trained men inspect over C40 camps 
annually. Hundreds of coached volunteers help. Over 750,000 boys 
participated in long term — 6 consecutive days or more — eanipiiig 
experiences in 1970. 
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Local councils are staffed with over 3,800 professionally trained 
fulltinie career staff. There are annual precainp inspections by 
volunteer health and safety committees m these local councils. 
These oonunittecs have a total meinbei'ship of over 10,000 mcMi 
carefully selected from experts in this field. Local council camping 
comniitteo personnel total over 16,400 men. 

The Boy Scouts of America administers a tour permit system for 
all traveling groups. These include tour permits issued by local councils 
for nearby trips and national tour permits issued by regioiial and 
national offices. About 500,000 bo\"S and leadei-s participate in over 
35,000 local and national toui-s. 

The Boy Scouts of America believes in adeciuate standards to .safe- 
guard children in camping and provides for this in its annual program. 
This is a year-round task in winch over 125 trained and experienced 
national staff members give guidance to local council personnel. 

The Boy Scouts of America works cooperatively with luauy national 
and local agencies and organizations, including the American Camping 
Association. However, because of our chartered responsibility wc 
do not delegate other groups to speak for us. Comments and recom- 
mendations on H.R. 1264: 

Page 2, section 2, lines 1 and 3: We recommend that State recreation- 
al camps bo added. I think this is in support of the statement made 
by Mr. Kirk. 

Lines 15 and 25: Chanjje to read **5 consecutive days or more." 

Page 3(2): We believe fliis statement is too definitive. In its present 
form the Secretary would be required by law to establish standards 
in the listed areas. Wo recommend that this section be worded as 
follows: 

The term youth oainp safety standards imaiif^ criteria related to f^afc operation 
of youth ean'ips so as to protect t lie safety, health, and well •being of youth while 
living in eauip and participating in its program. 

This wording permits the Secretary to call on the experts of the 
Advisory Council on Youth Camp Safety — section 10, j)age 9 — and 
consultants to establish minimmn standards with flexibilit)" to meet 
the needs of all types of camps. 

Page 3, section 4: To be helpful, the Boy Scouts of America submits 
as its standards and offers the services of its staff to work with the 
Secretary and others in the establishment of standards. 

Page 4, section 5, lines 9 and 21: "Other than travel camps'* as noted 
on these two lines, is an exception from State control, and has a 
relationship to section 7, page 7, lines 22, 23, and 24. This apnears to 
mean that the secretary will establish contjol and enforce all travel 
camp regulations including intrastate as well as interstate and inter- 
national tours of 5 consecutive days or more. 

Over the last 20 years the Boy Scouts of America has developed 
anil implemented a system of local, national, and international tour 
permits. This is supported with a manual ''Cauipways, Toui*s, and 
Expeditions'* in which standards are established and administered 
through 495 local councils, 12 regional offices, and the national office 
of the Boy Scouts of America. In excess of 2,000 approved group 
campsites for touring groups are listed and a system of reporting is 
in effect. 

We believe this bill shonld provide for the secretary to permit 
qualified agencies to certify their own travel camps. I should like to 
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iidd hero wc support, the Ainerimn Camping Assonation's rccom- 
inemljitions juadc in previous tei?(iniony on (ravel canii)s. 

Further, we recommend that iniraslate (ravel camps come under 
the jurisdiction of the several Slates and that qualiHed a<rencio? be 
])ernnt(ed to certify their own travel camps. 

Pa^e 4, section 5(b), line 17: Wc recommend that a new item (2) be 
added and that the rest of the items be renumbered (2) to read 
"provides for an advisory eonnnittee to advise the State agency in 
th(^ development of youth cainp regulations as well as the inspection 
and certification based on established standards under the State 
plan, 'niis advisory eonnnittee shall include among its niomlxTS 
representatives of State agencies concerned with camjnng or |)rograms 
related thereto and persons representative of professional, civic, other 
public and non|)rofit |)rivatc agencies, organizations concerned witii 
organized eami)ing." 

Page 7, section 7: The Boy Scouts of Anierico resists Federal control 
as inrplied in this section. 

We recommend that. States be required to set U|) and administer 
minimum youth camp safety standards (regulations) in accord with 
Federal guidelines and to use the incentive of up to 90 percent Federal 
.subsidy "to accomi)lish this procedure. 

Page S, section 9: We recommend that all State recreational camps 
be included. 

Page 9, section 10: The Boy Scouts of America offal's its services 
to tire secretary in providing resource personnel on the advisory 
council. 

CLOSING C0M.MKNTS 

Federal legislation, if enacted, should |)rovide flexibility essential 
to meet the varied program needs of a wide variety of eainping ami 
at the same time carr3' out the intent of the bill to assure a safe, 
wholesome camping experience for youth. 

I should like to add here tlie Boy Scouts of America support the 
hitent of this bill. To this end the advice and counsel of com|)etent, 
representative a(lvisor3' councils at Federal and State levels is 
imperative. 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you, Mr. Turner. 

^^r. Turner, I would just ask one question of you. Are you familiar 
with the case where a young Boy Scout from Albuquerque, N. >re.v., 
went boating in the State of Utah? In spite of the fact that the cani|) 
guide or the director or scoutmaster was advised tliat the boats were 
ina(iequate for use on that river, the group nonetheless went into the 
river. One boy lost his life and several others were injured. 

Mr. Turner. I am sir. Unfortunately with all of the legislation that 
we enact, you can't legislate good judgment and this was purely a case 
of bad judgment. 

Mr. Daniels. On the part of whom? 

Mr. Turner. On the part of the leadership of the group. You get 
shook im, you know, on a thing like this. 

Mr. Daniels. To your knowledge what has been your experience 
with reference to fatalities and injuries suffered hy Boy Scouts 
annually? 

Mr. Turner. Tliis ranges somewhere in a figuie — and I don't 
have figures for men and bo3's — but we have men who have died 
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from heart allack.s by just oxposinji: il;cinsolvcs ruriying sluff 
into a car, for instaiico. A man iny a<2;o ovoroxtondcd liiiusolf physically 
and a hoarl condilion ^els hiiu. Wo have a number of Ihoso. 

I would <j:uess (hat inooy aecidoiils rightriow wo are in (ho neighbor- 
hood of about 25 or :iO. 

Mr. Danmels. 25 or 30? 

Mr. Tuu.vKu. ]n a year, yes. 

Mr. Da.n'iklh. Are they fioy and Girl Scouts? 

Mr. TuuNEu. No, just boys. Wc have uo relalionship lo (he Girl 
Sconls. 

Mr. Da.viels. Where are the.sc slatistics uuiiulaiued? 

Mr. TuuNEu. Wc have the stalislics in our oilice on seiious and 
fulal accidents. 

Mr. Da.viels. Can ihey bo furnished to the committee? 

Mr. Tuu.n'eu. They can be made available to Ibe conuuillee. T do 
not have them with nu?. 

Mr. Da.n'IEi-S. Are (here camps hx-ated in all parls of (he country 
and do you niainlaiu a record? 

Mr. Tuu.N'Eu. Yes, we have a .sy.stcni of accouuiid)ility and report- 
ing on serious accidents and fatalities. 

^Ir. Da.n'iei^. Now, with rcsj)ect to accidents, what type of acci- 
dents arc reported? Are all accidents rejmrted? You mentioned the 
word "serious" now. 

Mr. Tuu.VEn. When I talk about "serious," an accident that could 
lead to intirmit\' or death. For instance, if a boy uses an a.\o and cuts 
bis foot, it is a serious accident, but not the type of accident that would 
lead to a fatality and is not reported. 

Mr. Daniels. Do you re(|uire that every accident which rocpiircs 
medical care and attention or hospitalization to be rcpoited? 

Mr. Tuu.N'Ku. No; as I said, we don't because a good nmny camj)s, 
and we havo a provision in the nuindatory standards agreement with 
a local hospital and if the hospital is within 5 orMQ miles of the camp, 
our policy is to move the boy into the hospital even in a case of high 
temperature for 2 or 3 da>;s, and we don*t keep him in the camp unless 
there is a medical doctor in the camp. 

Mr. Da.nmbls. You move him directly to the hospital? 

Mr. TuuNEu. Yes; that is one of the r^quireiuents and also there 
is a daily health log maintained. 

^^r. I)a.\"iels. Does your Boy Scout headquarters then receive 
the reports? 

Mr. Tuu.VKu. We do not collect those 400 and some books though. 
'J^boy are available locally and they are maintained as part of the 
otlicial record in a local .scout council. 

Mr. Da.n'ieks. Win* wouhln't national headquartei's be concerned? 

Mr. Tuu.vEu. We arc concerned in this situation. 

Mr. Da.\'IEi.s. Ff an injury or illness i.s .serious enough to warrant 
hospitalization or medical altention, it would appear to me that such 
an action or accident or illiuss should be rej)orted. 

Mr. Tuu.N'Eu. ft i.s a matter of record m the local council. For 
instance, as a leader, if f should be using a knife and cuti my hand 
and have to have three stitches in it and f then have been treated at 
the hospital and it is reported in the camp's health logs and if a 
medical doctor is on duty at the camp, he then writes the treatment 
down and takes care of it. 
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NoWy 1 have Mlivady jronc to (he hospiml and have hoou (ron((»(|. 
This Is a hospital case l)u( we (h)ii'l retjuire this be sent, lo (he nalioiial 
oflice. 

Mr. Daniels. Suppose (h(»re is an cpideiuie of uiuiiips, which was 
either serviced by a doctor or someone else? 

Mr. Tuu.VKu. Whenever health authorities are involvo(i, we iret 
a n^port. 

Mr. Da.viklj?. F sun interested in the reeordinij aspeels. 

Mr. TuuN'BK. Wherever local health unthorities are involved, we 
get a report, sneh as in epidemic^; or food poisoninjr cases. 

Mr. Da.vikls. To clarify (his in my own mind, what particniar 
fatalities or accidents are repor(ed (o head(piar(ei-s? 

Mr. TuiLVKu. All of (hose (hat lead (o physical disahibty in (he 
ju(lj;men(. of ihe^ local hos|)i(al or fa(ali(ies are recorded wiUiir, (he 
firs(. 24 hours. We jre(. a (eleirram on those. The subsecpienl iollowup 
of that is n (elephone call from our health and safe(y oiilccr aiid the 
home office (o (he local council scou(ing sec(i(m, wc get a vernal 
report from him followed no by a de(ailed wri((cn <locuJuen(ed 
s(alement. This procedure is (lefined in (his Camp Ileahh and \Safe(v 
Guide. 

If wo wi.^hed, we could pull (oge(her 495 health lojrs, for ins'anee, 
which are maintained locally and we have a prin(ed bookle(, pages 
specifying (he name of (he boy, who (ren(ed him, wliere he is from, 
address, and what (he follownp is. 

Mr. Danmels. What f don't undersdmd is why your organization 
does not recjnire all of these iuciden(s where a boy is"ei(hor (rea(ed for 
injury by a doc(or or ho.spi(ali/.ed for illness, why it should not be 
repoHed (o the main oflice and a record kept at (ha*( office. 

Mr. Tuit.VEu. Because (he local councils, and (here are 495 of (hem, 
were char(ered by Congress and Congress gives us anthori(y (o — 
char(er or char(er local Boy Scon( councils (here are 405 and" these, 
in eOect, become an ann of (he Boy Scon(s of America char(ered to 
nuike (he program efl'ec(ive and responsible and with an annual 
accounting and (hat record is one of those (hat are maiu(ained in (he 
local council office, and unle.s^^ there is need for it, we have not called 
these in. 

This has not been our procechu'c up (o now, which isn't (o say this is 
not necessary, or it does nothave (o be (rue in (he future. 
Mr. l)A.s'iELi$. Mr. S(eiger, any (pies(ions? 

Mr. Steigek. F an) in(eres(ed, Mr. Turner, in health logs main- 
tained by local camps. One of our problems is that we don't luive anj" 
da(a winch give an indica(ion as (o frequency of serious injuries per 
100 camps or 1,000 camps. 

Mr. Tuu.s'Ku. We would have (o make a nmjor analysis of heahh 
logs (o do this. 

Mr. Steioeu. Have you (riecLto do that? 

Mr. TuH.s'Eu. We have no(, because it would cos( nmrc money (han 
we have had available for that purpose. 

Mr. St E!GEu. In indica(ing (he kind of changes (hat von would 
make in the legisla(ion before you, am J reading you correctly that yon 
would not Want to have (bis program be a Federal program? 

Mr. Tuu.s'EU. Federal standards administered bv S(a(es. 

Mi. Steigeu. Yow would not have the Federal Government under- 
take this? 
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Mr. TuUNER. I think it would be a task that would just beat us to 
death. It is a big operation. It is a big job for us to inspect our 640 
camps every year. We do tliat annnal]3\ 

Mr. Steigbu. Are) you satisfied there is, in fact, a justified reason to 
involve tlie Federal Government in the study of standards? 

Mr. TuRNEU. Yes, and we support the intent of this hill and tlie 
intent of the bill is to establisli, as I understand it, standards — or 
ratiior, Federal slandards. 

Mr. Steigbu. Are you satisfied there is reason for it? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. One of the biggest problems for us at least, 
bec:uise we deal across the whole country'', is the variety of standards 
in States or lack of them. We find it ver\'' difficult, as we conduct 
training, to ho .specific, because the States vary so widely in the stand- 
ards that are established. 

Mr. Steiobu, lias the cliainnan asked the YMCA to come in? 

Mr. Daniels. No; we have to ask the YMCA. 

Mr. Stbigbr. Don't you think we should? I e.xpect a similar type 
situation as the Boy Scouts. 

Mr. Turner. I tlunk our standards — no; I won't say that. The 
"Y" has a fine set of standards and l]»e\^ are in complete Inu'mony 
witli ACA standards, and these I liave liere are, but we liavc to admin- 
ister tliese. We begin to deal witli standards in leadei*ship, program, 
administration, tlion yon are then dealing, with a varietj' of prograni 
intents and metliods of achieving objectives. 

Our system is unique enough; we have a group of kifis that meet 
all year and they also go to camp together, .\lost other agencies do 
not operate this way. About 80 percent of our Boy Scouts that go to 
camp go under the leadership of men liko yon and I who arc scout- 
master's and work witli these kids the year around anil come to the 
Boy Scout camp to get the benefit of an experience under cooperative 
leadership of the local councils, 

Mr. Stbigbr. I recognize tlie diirerence, and I would like to 
encourage, Mr. Chairman, an effort to contact the "Y" and ask their 
counsel and guidance in this legislation. 

Thank yon, Mr. Turner, very much. 

Mr. D.VNiELs. Very good. I believe I will ask you to furnish this 
committee with a report as to the number of fatalities, I think, at 
Boy Scout camps as well as serious accidents or hijurics. 

-\[r. Turner. Yes, ^^r. Chairman. 

Mr. Daniels. Of coui'se, I believe tiiat record will be the record 
that you maintain in your headquarters. 
Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. D.VNIELS. It will not contain a record that is inaintahied by 
each local chapter or council? 

Mr. Turner. 'J'liat is correct, but that or whatever we would give 
you would be incorporated in the reports of the local councils. 

Mr. D.VNIELS. Fine. We appreciate your testimony very much. 
Thank you very much. 

We will go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. D.\NiELS. We will recess until 11:30. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

Mr. Daniels. The select subcommittee will come to order. 
Onr ne.Kt witness is Mr. Mitch Kurman, Wesport, Conn. 
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Mr. Kunnan, will you step forward. 

Mr. Kunnan, 1 wnnt to stnte to ycu that Mr. McKinney is over on 
the House floor and he is btisy over there and I am sure he wotdd be 
happy to be here to uitroduce you to the conunittee. However, the 
Clniii- is well aware of your background und also is mindful of the 
fact you have prcviotisly testified before this con\mittee and your 
(cstiinony was always indeed very, very helpful to the committee. 

So I regret tliat Sir. Mulvinuey is not here, but he may come in 
later on and we will be happy to hear from him at that time. If 3'ou 
take a seat, I know you have a prepared statement. 

STATEMENT OF MITCH EOTIMAN, WESTPOBT, CONN. 

Mr. KuuAiAX. Thank you very nuich. I appreciate what you have 
said. 

Cliairman Daniels, members of the conmiittee, my name is Mitchell 
JCurman. I live in Wcstport, Conn. I am only one of many parents 
who entrusted a child to a camp to have him killed. It is too common 
an occurrence. A detailed nationwide investigation of the camp 
business leaves me both angry and shocked. However, it need not be so. 

Camps can leave some of tiie happiest memories a child can have. 
A bad one can also leave a scar in the form of a haunting reminder 
to both child and parent. I believe I know my subject. 

Mv bov was killed needlessly and sttipidly while with a YMCA 
camp from New York State traveling in Maine. The camp director 
had never been to Maine. He placed the lives of a dozen or more 
youngsters in the hands of a counselor who had a limited — and, there- 
fore, dangerous — idea of canoeing. 

In attempting a dangerous logging sluice of the Great Northern 
Paper Co., the leader smashed his^canoe, and the canoe with my son 
was smivshed. Mv boy was drowned. 

I am extremely thankful to the decency of the Great Northern 
Paper Co., who closed down an entire operation to help find a dead 
boy. The camp group left the scene to "keep a schedule." My memory 
of that camp is\i bitter one. 

By contrast, following the death of my boy, my 3-oungest daughter 
wanted to attend a camp. Finding a suitable camp under ordinary 
circumstances is diiricult. Burdened vdtli the memory of a boy killed 
at a camp that in no sense resembled its brochure, we were at a loss 
as to how to find a suitable camp for om- youngest child. 

Correspondence, visit<5 and finally a preseason trip to Vermont to 
inspect the premises and talk to people in the area impressed me 
that Camp Dunmore was a good one. The girl spend three happy 
summers there. By contrast, the director of Camp Dunmore was on 
the premise^^, he selected his help carefully and he was extremely 
safet}' conscious. 

I mention this as personal reflections on two camps two of my 
children attended and that I am personally very, very familiar with. 

Since the death of my son on August 5, 19G5, 1 have spent literally 
thousands of hours to search out and study as numy camps as possible. 
It is difiicult. It is very difficult. The close-knit camps and their 
organizations do a very ^ood job of protectuig camps, not campers. 

There are excellent private camps, Y camps and Scout camps. In 
like manner; there are camps in all categories that are absolutely 
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horrible and dangerous, and the name of the camp or the organi/cation 
is no guarantee at all. Without painting a friditeniug picture, 1 wish 
to recite some instances I checked out carefully. 

An Eastern camp cmplo3^ed a Baltimore school teacher to lead a 
group to Banff in the Canajiau Rockies. To prove his ignorance of the 
task, he led the bo^'-s up ll,GOO-foot Mount Temple. At 8,000 feet the 
leader ([uit due to altitude sickness. He instructed the boys to go on 
without him. At 9.000 feet an avalanche killed seven. 

The Canadian authorities called it. the most senseless mountaineer- 
ing tragedy in their liistory. T\\c incident is over 10 years oldj but it 
continues every season. 

I recently heard from a Virginia lawyer, and T want to emphasize 
that it could happen anyplace in the country. He represents a client 
hit squarely on the bead by a heavy rock while mountain climbing at 
a camp in our own Western States. There is a strong possibilit^y the 
boy may be little more than u "vegetable" for his remaining years. 
A simple hard hat precaution incorporated into any climbing stand- 
ards could, have prevented it*. 

In another case a California YMCA rented an open flatbed tractor 
trailer truck for a l-da}' 200-mile roundtrip beach outing. Sixty-two 
children and eight counselois were loaded aboard with a 20-yertr-old 
youth at the wheel. On the eight-lano Nimit/. Expressway at Fremont. 
Calif. — and I have been there and have seen the place — it literally 
somersaulted to kill five and injure all. CertainJy o])en tractor trailer 
trucks on high-speed expressways arc not suitable vehicles for camp 
use. That. too. was preventable. 

In another case a New York State camp in using a truck traveling to 
New Jersey went out of control on a lo)ig steep liill. It required the 
facilities of three New Jei-sey hospitals to care for all the 57 injured 
children. The accident did not catch up to the camp by fate. The camp 
extended an open invitation for disaster. 

fn a well-publici/.ed recent case seven Long Island, N'.Y., children 
were killed when their chartered bus went off the road in a rainstorm 
near Allentown, Pa. The dnver did not have a license and there was 
a (piestion of mechanical failure as well. Are we so lacking in personnel 
that drivers without a license have to be pressed into service? J doubt 
it. 

As if to emphasize the above accident, within days a private (^anij) 
bus of 1054 vintage went out of control at Mount Carmel, i\.Y. 
Fourteen children were hurt, three little j^irls were seriously injured. 
And again we have the case of a driver without a license using a 16- 
rental and charter laws would go a long way. 

Of course, the three Girl Scouts killed atCastiac, Calif., when their 
bus left the road was another senseless tragedy. The tires wore rc- 
grooved. Again a simple tightening of law to bring life up to i)ar with 
our rapidly shrinking dollar would help. 

There literally is iio bottom to how low some camps, not all, will 
reach into the slime for Ji piece of silver. In an ugly case a private 
American Camping Association camp for montall}' retarded in Now 
Y'ork State had both inadecpnito facilities and personnel as young as 
14 without experience of any kind. Is help that hard to get? 1 wondor. 
The.*^*^ arc people who wore caring for the mentally retarded. 

Keading testimony of Dr. Kirk, I will give credit where duo to the 
Miclii<ran Camp code which ho brought about, still the vor}' finest in 
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the American Camping Association. A great deal can hai)pen Between 
5-year in.spcctions of a camp for ACA accreditation. 

It has also bctMi m\vexpericnce that while the ACA endorses camp 
safety legislation, important local cha])ter.s— that is, local chapters of 
the ACA— can and do send out notices ridiculing such legislation. Of 
11,500 or more camps 1 do not consider the less than 25 percent 3,400 
ACA camps a strong public reassurance. I question, too, whether 
children nre safer at camp than at honie.- 

Mnny accidents are simply never reported and in some States manv 
cnmps are innnune as far as lawsuits. In jmictically all States records 
are not kept and are not available even if they nrc'kcpt. The observa- 
tion by Dr. Kirk that a camp director can prncticnllv (letect a homo- 
sexual would be great if it were true. Without a high-powored investi- 
gating team I have records in my files of at lenst four cases of sexual 
abuse of children at camp. 

In one case Jack Dempsey of WNYR of Rochester, N.Y., wSi-kcd 
with mc to expose the ugly case of a 12-year-ol(l Boy Scout viciousU' 
beaten and sexually abused over a 4-(lay ordeal. His editorial woi) him 
an Associated Press award. 

The police officials involved asked nic to go on Channel 10 TV in 
Rochester the next day. They saw enough of it and thou<?ht expo.sure 
might stop it. As a result of publicity a Canton, N.Y^ .srnnd jurr 
returned a six-count indictnient against the Rochester, N.Y., Boy 
Scout Council, charging sodom.y, assault, and endangeiing a nnnor. " 

Some 8 months later the entire indictment agahist the Bov Scout 
Council was quietly and quickly dismissed. The unusual ruling was, 
**A corporation cannot be given the custody of n child.'* How many 
])arents are aware thnt they are entrusting tHeir chiUlren to a corpora- 
tion that can avoid resi)onsibility so eusily? Are our values in camps 
or are they in campers? 

More recenUy, June 28, 1971, while visiting in San Fnnicisco I 
learned of the tragedy that claimed Albuquerque, N. Mex., Boy Scout 
Edwin Peter McCarthy, age 13. It was repetition of the tra^redy thnt 
claimed my boy in 1965. The scoutmaster did not know the Green 
River in southern Utah's Desolation Canyon. He did not listen to 
warnings of his craft being too small nnd fragile. 

He used four-man rubber rafts to attempt the snag-filled cold water 
mountain runoff stream. Not one, but all rafts collnpsed, throwing 25. 
boys into a cold turbuleiit river. McCarthy lost his life while shariiig 
his lifejacket with a buddy who lost his. 

It wns not the sharing alone, but the cold mountain water that 
turned the boy's hnnds blue with cold thnt nnide him die. Approxi- 
nnitely 3 dnys later, the boys were rescued from Desolation Canyon 
bv the Army using the same type of helicopter as used in Vietnani. 

The story was ghnnori/.ed with the image of n Boy Scout who died 
for his buddy. The fact that their crafts were too small, tJieir leader 
hiul no knowledge of the river, the leader did not listen or understand 
wnrnings of experienced rivermen, and did not file a report of his 
intent to run this river, as required by Utah law, were all niinimi/.od 
or omitted \u nuich of the press. 

Incidentally, I want to meiition this. It is not i)nrt of the stntement 
I hnve here, hut I think it is important. That boy McCarthy did not 
drown. He died partly saving his buddy. The rest of that Scout 
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troop have their owa lives to thank Scout McCarthy for, because no 
one even knew those boys were missing until other people found tlie 
boy's body floating 25 miles downstream. He was still hi his lifejacket, 
dead. 

Thomas Jefferson, one of America's truly great men ^ had the wisdom 
to buy our gi-eat West in the Louisiana Purchase. He theu carefully 
:?olected Lewis and Clark to explore the vast new region. Without 
roads or conveniences and against trulj'' hostile and dangerous forces, 
they explored from the Mississippi to the Columbia River. 

Care was the foremost consideration. One man died due to a rup- 
tured appendix wliich was inoperable in that day anywa}', and you 
couldn't do anything about it. Conij ire that record with our own 
today. 

The irony, the cotitrast, of the Lewis and Clark Expedition traveling 
in the wilderness and returning safely in spite of true danger and 
hardship, shows the competency of n^en to live even in adverse 
surroundings. Training and an awareness that they had a mission to 
accomplish^ and if they were kUled or lost all would be los,t, made the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition especially aware of the dangers and 
pitfalls ahead of them. They planned and anticipated to avoid trouble. 

Tlie camping industry to date has in the main failed to develop a 
cadre of professionals to lead. The counselors are kids, young kids. 
In too manj' cases, the criteria is cost of pei*sonnel rather than compe- 
tency. Where safety rules, accidents are at a minimum. 

The Federal Government, in partnership with local officials and 
otliers, must work together in the realization that the connnodity 
handled is the life of a child. The camps will benefit as much as our 
children, from increased patronage and pubhc confidence. 

Now, I have the wire statement or the wire release about the 
Albuquerque Boy Scout, and I think, if there is no objection, I would 
like to read it into the record oi maybe file it. 

Mr. Daniels. All right; I will simply file it attached to your 
statement. 

Mr, KuuMAN. I will simply conclude by saying this here. 

Time wasted can only be counted in terms of additional deaths. 
I called my wife last night, and I have a letter from a forest ranger 
in New Hampshire. There was another death of a child at a camp, 
a two-story building without a fire escape, and he told in the letter 
that the people up there are completely incensed over the entire thing. 

Now, 1 think that Congress m its wisdom will act, and I hope it 
will, p.nd I want to thank you. 

(Supplemental documents follow:) 

SCOUTMASTBK WauNKD BoaTS UkSAFB 

Salt Lake Crrv (UPI). — An Albuquerque scoutmaster was warned weeks in 
advance that the boats in which his Scout troop rode the Green River to disaster 
were inadequate, Utah's top boating official said Tuesday. 

Tedd Tuttle, boating chief of the Utah Division of Parks and Recreation, said 
Scoutmaster John J. Ungbarsky was told by a local river runner that his boats 
were inadequate to face up to the rigors of the quick-moving, rocky and snag- 
infested stream. 

One scout, 13-ycar-old Edwin P. J^IcCarthy, died after saving an 11-year-old 
boy scout from drowning. 

Twenty-five scouts, the scoutmaster, two fathers and a bus driver left for home 
Sunday. Their four-man rubber rafts collapsed 2 days earlier in isolated Desolation 
Canyon, pitching them all in the river. 
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Tuttlc said the rafts were "undorclasscd" and his office was not civcn the 
icquirod notice of tlic river expedition. 

lie said Ungbai-sky h;ul asked for infonnation about river-runnhig and was told 
his boats were good for streams ranking "3" on a ronghnc«s scale of 10, and that 
the Green River rapids ranked "7." 

Carbon County Sheriff Albert Passie said earlier the group was "foolish to m 
uito the river in rafts that small." 

"They siniply arc not heavy enough to be safe." He said. "Thev folded and 
buckled under pressure. 

Utah law required that the recreation and parks division be notified of anv 
trip planned in Desolation Canyon. 

"This way we can get a line" on a grotip's equipment and let them know what 
they're getting into," Tuttle said. 

lie said another Albuquerque troop sueeessfullv followed the same route, 
just 2 days earlier. 

(White Plains, Thursday, August 13, 19701 
23 Bus DnivKus Akrest^jd in Suni'RisK Road Ch^ck 
(By Peter Selkowe and Sandra Miller) 

BiiiAUCMFP— A surprise roadbloek spot eheek of oO l)uses vesterdav — ordered 
l)y the Federal Highway Adnunistration after a eamp bus aeeident'injurcd 14 
eampcrs and a counselor here on Aug. 3— resulted in the arrest of almost half of 
the bus drivers. 

Five of their vehicles were ordered off the highway. 

TIio eheek was made by five troopers of the State Poliec at Hawthorne with two 
men of the Safety Investigation Unit of the Federal Highwav Administration. 
They stopped the buses on Route OA, Briareliff Manor. 

Ineluded in the 23 arrests were drivers charged with driving without licenses 
and with faulty or no equipment. Several of the buses were earrving senior citizens 
and children on their way to outings, 

OUTINGS SALV.VGKD 

The inspections left more than 150 children and adults stranded for up to six 
hours, until other transportation eould be arranged, The eUildren's outing was 
Virtually unspoiled, however, as the Village of Briareliff treated two busloads to 
free swimming in the village pool and the YorktownPoliee Benevolent Assoeiatiou 
arranged a pienie for one busload stranded there. 

Two i)ns drivers of the Sunshine Bus Co. of Brooklyn were arrested, Willie 
Johnson of Jersey City, N.J., on a eharge of driving with a learner's permit, and 
Robert Williams, 49, of Brookl\-n on three summonses for laek of equipment. 
Johnson was released on $25 bail at Briareliff Court, his bus was taken off the 
road and he was told not to drive. Sunshine Bus sent a .seeond driver to continue 
the busload of senior citizens on their way from Brooklyn to Mohansic State Park, 

Williams was released on $30 bail at Briareliff Court. Ilis bus, state police 
report, had no directional signal, no first aid equipment, no fire extinguisher and 
no stop lights and the windshield wipers were allegedly inoperable, 

A total of 27 arrests were made in the police highway check, 23 of bus drivers 
andfour of automobile drivers. Hans Lindblom, 51, of Bangor, Me. was reportedly 
one of the ear drivers stopped. He is being held in Westchester County jail on $100 
bad on a charge of driving with a revoked New York State license. 

Details of the other arrests made were not available from police this morning. 

BROOKLYN CAMPERS 

The stranded youths all eame from the St, Nicholas Avenue Day Camp of 209 
Linden St., Brooklyn. Sixty-.si.\ of them were on two buses stopped at the road- 
bloek and 48 more were on a third bus which broke dow^i m Yorktown. It was on 
a different rout<j to a day of swinnning at Mohansie State Park and had missed 
the inspection point. 

All three buses are reportedly owned by the B & C Bus Co. of 1097 Lafayette 
Ave., Brooklyn. A spokesman at the company garage early this morning said all 
three buses had been brought baek. 

Four bus drivers were ai rested, three for operating without licenses and one 
for operating with a revoked license. They were arraigned in Briareliff Manor, 
where the first three were released on bail and the fourth ordered to the County 
Penitentiary at Grasslands. 

6S-130— 71 9 
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Stsuo Police Sgt. Artliur F. Purol, in cli:irj>c of the live state troopers working 
Willi two l.C.C. (iX;uninur.s, J. Whohui and J. Spivcy, :?:ud the injjpection was 
ordered aboni one week ago, "and we'll probably iiave another one here in two 
weeks, po^^ibly sooncjr." ^ ,^ , . , ... , . • 

Tho inspections are nsnally for interstate trneks, Sgt. Pnrol said, bnt thi'^ is 
the lirst one specilieally for l)nses." -m- i i 

The eiinipers .stranded in Briarchff were fonnd by Vdlage Manager M. Michael 
Mnrkyl at abont 1 p.m., "sitting on the cnrb in front of ilie Mnincii)al Bnilding, 
looking kind of dejected.^' . . 

Mr. Markvl !)r(>nglit the matter to the attention of Heeroation Comims.sKUier 
James MeCa'tVrev who, along with the mayor and \"illage Board, arranged for the 
vontlis to use tlic Village of BriarclilF swimming pool u.^ gnests of the village. 
* "'They didn't pose any problems,'' Mr. Markyl said, "and were very well 
mannered." 

Tiie^youths left the village for Brooklyn atO p.m. 



In Yorktown, police found the disabled Ims at 2:40 p.m. nt Route J 20 and 
Undcrhill Ave. Police Chief Charles Valentine arranged to have the youths driven 
to a grassv area behind Police Headquarters, where Detective James Morgan, 
president of tlie Yorktown PBA, provided them with soda mid .snacks. ^ ^ . ^ 

When Slipper time arrived, the PBA ordered 100 hainl)nrgcis, freneli fried 
potatoes and soda for the campers, but Jaeh-iii-the-Box restaurant manager 
Lemuel Poates decided the meal would l)C "on the house." Yorktown Beer and 
Soda Db;tril)utors donated the soda. . . , » » . 

The group left Police lleadquartci-s at 7 p.m. in a bus provided by the Apollo 
Bus Company of Yorktown. , , . , , i- x- 

N Y. camp outing crashed in Pa. 7 children dead. Driver had no heciiso. N.\ . 
camp used IG vcar old bus. In the accident 14 children hurt. Driver No license. 
Police roadbloeade stopped fifty camp vehicles. Twenty-three bu.<es in violation. 
Four cai-s and station wagons on violation. Five unlit and unsafe to drive. Four 
drivers No license. 

.Mr. Daniels. Mr. Kiirniau, on behalf of the coinniitteee I want to 
expres-s to you our sincere thanks for the great interest you have (lis- 
phiyed, and of the work you have done in assenibHng the inforniation 
regarding all of the ini!ident.s to which you testified to where injury 
or death has oeciUTed at. these various canii)s. ^ 

You are to be conii)linieuted because it. is most unusual, reali/ang, 
of eourse, the bad cxi)erience you have had with your own son who 
lost his life at canij), but nonetl'ieless many other parents have sufVerod 
the same hardship and the same severe loss and yet yon have been 
tlie only one who has come forward to assist this connnittee in its 
endeavor to enact legislation. 

Now, T just want to ask you one question. Have you exannned the 
bill I have introiluecd on this snbjeet, H.R. 12G4? 

Mr. KuuMAN. T read the bill over and, Mr. Clnnrnnni, I am not 
a hnvyer, but to the best of niy knowledge it is an excellent bill and I 
certainly would want very nuich to see it i)assed. That woidd satisfy 
me. 

Mr. D.A.XIELS. Thank you. 

1 will ask my colleague from New York if he has any questions to 
ask of Mr. Kurman. 

Mr. Pkysbu. a brief one on i)art of the slatcnient. 
I am familiar, incidentally, with the death last week in New Hainp- 
shire, with tho girl who liied in the fire, and it is another tragedy which 
J think, and T don't know enough about it to say it could have been 
avoided, but. without lire escapes it is alwaj^s a difficult thing to 
istif 
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Mr. Ki;HMAN. Sljo died of sufroeatioii whilo awaitiuir l;or mm (o 
jMiup. 

Mr. l^:v.<Ki>. Whop yo;i visi(od Uuw camps, aiul \ U\ko\{ ohvionslv 
you liavo visUed a sMnnlxM* of ramp^.; is that rorroct? 

Mr. KuuMAN. Tho way 1 oporato is ihis: 1 !iavo hoon U^nvin<r solf- 
a(Uh;essed oiivolopos and luy \mm with auvouo who J thonirhU-ouhl 
possd)ly help ino. Now. (ho hi((cM- (hat 1 Just <jo( wa>> froaf a foro:(. 
ranger who was obvionsly \v a position (o spot thoso (hing.s and any 
tnne 1 hear of anyllunp:, ! will (hop anytlung 1 luw doinii and just<n^t 
right over there as fast as 1 can (o check it out. L reahzc, and this i.s 
important, when anybody nientions or asks about statistics or some- 
thing of that nature, in many cases the pohce will not ijive it to von 
unless you are directly connected with the case, unless von are a lawver 
connected with the case, or unless you are connected directly youi-self. 

on have to he tliore, yon have to get it on the spot and Thave done 
iny be.st to just got over to l!ie location as fast as possible anv time I 
have hoard of anything. Fortunately, and ('on^res.sman Daniels has 
put out a pomt. and a good one, 1 am no hero for doing this thino- that 
1 am donig. 1 happen to be fortunate in this respect. 1 am a salesman 
and I am able lo travel and if 1 a?n fool enough to want to have nu)nev 
come out of niy pockets, that is my business. 

I am able to go anyplace literally in the United States and if I 
hear soiiietliiiig is going on, OK, T will just drop aiiyt-liing and go on 
over there. Most people are not in that po.sition and that is the 
reason why tins has been going on so long and the camps know it. 

J he average man running a grocery store cannot leave his grocery 
store to go traipsing of!" and going after this sort, of thing. The average 
person cannot pos.sibly follow up on this thing. It is not just because 
my boy was killed there. I want to euiplnusize that. 

If he contracted a disease, T would feel terrible about it. Iwoukl bea 
hypocrite if I said otherwise. But the rawness, the ugly situation that 
brought about Ins death, and then when [ sunted investigation I 
found out that there is just about no legislation anyplace. Anybody 
could jump into that business. That is what set nic off. 

Aow, fortunately \ am in a position to do it although most neonle 
are not. ' 

Mr. Pevseh. Thank you very much. I appreciate your testimony, 
\r ■ r want to thank yon. Congressman Peyser. 

Mr. D.\NiELs. Mr. Kurnian, I Imve no fnrtlier questions and I 
appreciate 3'our being here. 

Mr. KuHMAX. Thank yon very mncli. 

Mr. Danieus. Our ne.Kt witness is Mr. William Pond, executive 
ollicer of the National Recreation and Park Association of Wasluno-ton 
D.C. ' 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. POND, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
NATIONAL RECREATION AND PARK ASSOCIATION 

Mr. PoxD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of tlie 'com- 
mittee, my name is William B. Pond, executive officer of the National 
Kecreation and Park Association, and we certainly appreciate this 
o])])ortniiity to appear before this subcommittee in support of H.R 
1264, tlie lonth Camp Safety Act. The National Recreation and 
lark Association is a citizen and professional service, educational and 
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research organizutiou witli more than 30,000 members — many of 
whom are responsible for the develoijmcnl and operation of youth 
camp pi'ograms for both public and private agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, :is our population grows and oar natural areas 
succumb to urbanization and overuse, the value of camping will 
surely become more vital as a means for (he physical, personal, and 
spiritual development of our youth as well as the most i)ractical 
tool for environmental hitcrpretation. Of special importance are the 
resident camps which nnike up over 80 percent of the camps that 
would be covered by this legislation. 

Certainly, there can be no more important (ioncern than for the 
safety of oiu' youth. Parents of campers justiHably expect that their 
children will be safe and protected while attending camp. This, in 
turn, places an awesome responsibilit}' on camp personnel for the 
health and welfare of campers. It is apparent, however, that this nnit- 
ter is not being given proper emphasis in conducting youth camps 
across the country when onl}^ one-third of our States have any ade- 
(jnate laws at all relating to health and safety at such camps. Keally, 
there is onl}' one, {ind that is Michigan, that has even come close to 
being adequate. 

The year-round, multiple-use concept of resident camps that are 
sure to be expanded in the future years make safety standards even 
more important. These facilities will and must be used 12 months 9ut 
of the year rather than 2 or 3 months currently available, putting 
greater u.ser pressure on facilities, which in turn will require better 
construction and (;loser scrutiny in terms of safety inspection. 

Presently few, if any. States are "geared uj)*' to conduct the kinds 
of inspection and enforcement of safety measures that are and will be 
needed. Additionally, the trend toward increased use of camps by the 
Inmdicapped and other less mobile youth who require special pre- 
cautions and safety measures make it imperative that stringent safety 
requirements be set forth and enforced at all camps. 

All agencies, private and [)ublic alike, are feeling the financial pinch, 
and this often leads to cutting corners that reduce or mitigate safety 
measures. Very few cainj)S have the kind of operating and development 
funds necessary for maximum or ideal operations. Many private camps 
o[)erate on small margins and some are expected to pay tneir own way. 
Cutbacks in pei-sonnel and maintenance often result, which in turn 
increases the potential for accidents. 

A strong, uniform and enforceable youth camp safety law can giye 
the camp director or agcnc;>^ the necessary leverage to seek to obtain 
badly needed funds. It is difficult for a body responsible for approving 
funds to deny requests for programs or facilities that will insure criti- 
cal safety standards being met. 

Mr. Chairman, we feci that H.R. 1264 will basically fill the safety 
gap that now exists. We are especially pleased with the 90-percent 
funding provision which should enable all States to carry out their own 
programs. Wc do have three comments regarding the text of the bill 
as it is presently drafted: 

I. Although it is our undei'standing that the bill is to cover all 
youth camj)s, the definition (sec. 3(1)) refers only to camps under 
"profit, philanthropic or charitable auspices." I ain sure the intent 
was to be all-encompassing. However, no mention is made of State, 
county, local or private— nonprofit camps. Federal camps are men- 
tioned later in the text. 
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2. Tlicrc appears (o be no penalty spelled out for violations of ihe 
standards, altlnnigh this is to bo developed. Certainlv camps not 
confonning to the standards shonid be fined— or even closed— 
(lependhi£^ upon the seriousness of tho violation. 

3. Again we concur in the previous testiujonv and suggest (hat the 
proposed Advisory Council on Youth Canjp Safet v should hav( broad 
gcograi)hical representation and that this might \v( II be spelled out in 
the bill. 

Mr. Chainuan, wo are well aware of th.» nuuiv eflortv^ that have 
been made snice the summer of 19GG to enact n'Youth Camp Safe 
Act. Wo feel that this bill is the n»ost comprehensive and satisfactorv 
legislation proposed to date and the National Recreation and Park 
.'Vssociation urges your favorable consideration for approval of H.R. 
12G4 with the consideration of the additions stated herein. 

AVe anprcciatc this opportunit-v to appear b<^for(^ vou todav 

Mr. Da.nmels. Mr. Poud, the'Chair de^in^s on bVhalf of the com- 
nuttee to tljank yon for a very concise and verv infonuative stalcmenl. 

1 tlnuk 3*ou have nunle sonm prelt.y fiuc^"^ reconuuendations here 
wlnoU will be giv(su serious consideration bv the subcommittee iu 
marking up this bill. 

I wIiolelienrt(Mlly agree with point 1, that this legislation should be 
a l-eiicom passing and should cover not onlv the private camps, but 
also our l^edcral and State and other governmental (jamps as well as 
private and nonprofit camps. 

You were present this morning in the room wlien I did rais<^. the 
question on what ty|)e of pcnalt.v should be inij)osed and vou have 
(ONvred tlia^ which 1 think also is a very good point. 

Of coulee, ov(irybody agrec^s that an ach'ibory coum il is most advisa- 
ble in this legislation. 

Mr. PoNi>. Our point here, Mr. CIniirnmu, relating to the advisorv 
council, IS that because of the broad distribution of campinir througlf- 
out the country and the various kinds of environments in winch camp- 
ing takes place, this advisory council should also be spread geom-anhi- 
cally throughout the country. ^ ^ i 

Mr. Daniels. Do you have any (iiiestions, Mr. Pevser? 

Mr. Peyser. Mr. Pond, 1 wanted to a.sk, docs vovir association do 
anything directly witJi camps at this time? 

Mr. Po.\D. No, sir. Our relationship is that niaiiv of our members, 
and they piimanly represent public agencies, do opcratx) and provide 
camping facilities; either for their constituents and operated in that 
capacity; or oftentimes they are provided for other groups to hav(^ a 
camping experience. These groups niav not ha ve their own camps such 
as boy Scouts or Girl Scouts or other voluiitarv and private a<reiieies 

runs we feel very strongly that not only pulJlic camps need to have 
efiectiyc regulations and requirements, but also, as these othoi <n-oups 
come m, providing their own program, and their own personnel, that 
there are proper components and procedures to assure a good and safe 
camping c.xporience. 

Mr. Peyser. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Daniels. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Pond. Thank you very nmcb. 

Mr. Da.mels. The comniittec will stand adjourned and reconvene 
at tlie call of the Chair. 
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(\VIunv»ij)oii, :\l 11:55 :i.m., sulx-onnnittcc adjourned, to ro- 
convono at tho call of Uu Chair.) 

(The follo\\ in<r doi luncnls were subniillcd for (he roc(»rd:) 

St.\ti:mi:nt of llos. Jo.suu.\ Mn.iniuc, .n Hi:niF.ijKN'T.\Tivi: in Conoukss fuom 
Tin: Stati: of Pi:nn.svi.v.\ni.\ 

Mr. ChnirMiaii, distiiigiiislu'd Mcinlxjrs of this siii)(;oiiiiniUo<', I approcl.-Uc this 
opportimily to speak in support of II. U. 0180 which woahl o.stabli^sh ami iinplc- 
inoiit safety staiulanlfj for .snininor yoatii caiaps. l-jicli iiniunior nearly ciglit nillhon 
yoiiMg children nttond suinnier carnp^ in the hope of experieiieing a vast vuriet.y . 
of exoitiiig advent nre.<. At the Same time, parenUs contenledly live at home with 
an often times false assn ranee that tlieir'ehildren are !)eing pi-operly supervised, 
adequately nourished and ade<|uately protected from avoidable hazards. Unfor- 
tunately, "too n»ai»y of om* eilizt^is are nnawanj of the minimal hoaltli and j«afety 
standards many eamp< follow and are unaware of th<* inimbcr of ehildren killed j 
or seriously injuntd from needless aeeidents and mere iK'gligent'^J. 

I am sorry that satisfaetory statistics are not availabk* to illustrate the severity 
and tij(^ scope of eamp safety pro!)lems. Yet w<» do know through newspaper 
articles that drownings, !)roken l)ones, hiceration^J, and punctur<s< of vital orirans 
are not uncommon at summer cami)<. Accidents from misuse of craft tools, ssicli 
a*j knivos and ax(»^i, stepping on sharp oi)jcots on a hike or on nails protruding from 
l)oards, or on tin caiis or !)roken glass arc all too common. Carole.^s play near or in 
water and temptations to ho darini; on rivers and lako,s that sliouhl Ix* deehired 
oir limits are regular occnrrcnees at summer oam))<. Tlie Department of llealtii, 
l-Mueation, and Welfare roughly estimate-s that .■»0,()(Ki childron will recoive 
injuri(!S in can»p this sunnner re(piiriiig at least- one day or more of me<lic:d care. 

I am not iuf(M*ring that all sunnner can»ps arc carehvsly run. I woulu Hkc to 
empliasi/.e that most snunnor camps do s<'t adequate standards and do operate 
with the prime intent of protecting tlie children within th<'ir car<^ But, let u^' also 
reaH7.(^ that many do not operate in the best inteiH-st of young people. Some 
earnp^ are following oidy niinimuin .safety guidelines whih; others an* following 
none. It is not necessarily that the.^ie cam()s wish to be iri-esponsibh;. What i.s 
cleai", however, i.-? that Ih'ey need guidance. I am sni-c when camp directors are 
approaclied on the sui)jecl of meeting eompnMensivc standard^ to assure the 
safety of the childron whose confidenee thev Iiavc won, they will be more than 
willing to oblige. 

Camp .<afety is not a static issue. It i.^ a growii»g one. Camps in this country 
will be steadily increasing. With citiijs beconiing mon; densely poptdated and with 
neighborhood parks being squeezed out l)y additional stre(;t.s and l)uildings, larg(;r 
tnnnbers of children are going to l;c longuig for tlu; countryside? whijre they can 
l)c out in open spaces. 

Of the nearly 11,000 camps now in operation a handful are required to meet 
.specific standards. A f<nv States liave ndc<piate com|)relu;nsive rogulsitions covering 
camp safety. In 10 State.s no standard exi.sts at all. Other States have regulations 
for establishing miniiinnn .standards but these are often loosely defnied and e.asily V 
l)y-])a<sc<l. 

* For these reasons, we desperately need the identincation of key safety problems 
and the (^<tablishmcnt of comprehensive standards for sunnner youth camps. The 
i<sue is not new to the Congrcs.<. Legislation of this nature was first introduced ^ 
in IO()G as a dii-cct i-csnlt of a camp canoe accidesit in which a young boy drowned 
in waters clearly unsafe for that ty()C^ of craft. Through the personal and endless 
campaign of tliis boy's father, onr'nation has b(iContc awakened to the magnitude 
of the c:imp safety' problem. Private citizens and public officials alike arc now 
keeidy interested in this isi^nc. During the OOth and 0!st Congresses, representa- 
tives of camp organizations and interested Individuals travelled to Washington 
so they could testify on behalf of e:imp safety legislation. These Iiearings arc once 
more demonstrating strong public su})port that legilsation requiring sunnner 
camp safety standards be enacted. The American Camping Association and other 
associations of private cam|)s cndoi*sc the bill which I am co-sponsoring. The 
Hoy Scouts of America and the National Safety Council are also among tho&c 
calling for its enaetniont. 

The National Safety Council testified that "Youth cainp safety and hcaltli 
has had many responsible advocates through the years, but the fact .still remains 
that not enough has been done for youth camps .<^afcty and health .as long as 
there remains a ^ingle avoidable accident or illnc.ss in youth camps." 
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Also, in response to tlic vontli cnnip siifety the American Cnnipinj^ Assoei:i- 
tion Iww >U\ivi\f ''\Vc tliink it wonid j^o f:ir t()\var(i ninkinj; a ennipinji experience 
for Anuiriean eliiidrcn ;\ lieaitliier nn(i >afer one. We feel that the* fonr million boys 
and a'lrU in ACA accredited canip< this snnnner, as well as the -JjoO 0,000 l)()ys 
and j?irl< in eainp< not niend)ers of ACA, are extremely important people and wo 
wonld be ineonsi^tcMt with our own history if we failed to olTer . . . all possilde 
support to the intent of (the) l)ill." 

I:! addition, the tcstimonv revealeda tragic eventhappeningin June 1071, which 
was ahnost identical to thr oiu- that occurred in lOO:), Another boy drowned in a 
water craft ina(lo(piately controlled and supervised. I feel the facts are clear. 
Legislation to estal)lis)i safety j^uidelines for sumnicr eainps is urf;eutly needed. 

Specilicallv, mv bill and 'rehited hilN wonid establish a joint Federal-State 
program to develop and implenieui. youth camp saf(!ty siandards. The >?ecretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare would l)e authori/.ed to develop Federal .-itund- 
ar(W for vouth camps with ilu? help of State oliiciaN and representatives of inter- 
c>t'»(l orj:aMi'/.ations. In deveiopiuj; these sran(!ards they wonld consider such 
criteria as personnel qualification"!, ratio of staiT to campers, sanitation and public 
heah h measures, lirstaid and nu-dieal services, food handlinj,', mass feedinjr, water 
suppiv and waste disposal, water safety rejiulations. (piality of vehicle.s used to 
transport campers, and bnildinj; and site design. The legislation also calls for 
providing financial assistance to States for progi-ams which develop and enforce 
comprehensive cauip safctv standards. The Sceictary of II I-IW wonld l)e respon- 
sible for enforcing Federal' standards in tho<c States which do not estnl)lish tlieir 
own programs. An eight niend)or advii?ory council on youth camp safety would 
al<o be established within IIICW to a-<ist the Department on policy matters 
relating to camp safetv .standards. 

This l)ill U not a measure which lead< to Fedeial policing of .sumiucr camps. It 
i< me-rciv a mechanism to assure thatcauips live up to a certain standard. Support 
of this ineasurc, 1 feel, is an ol)ligation each of us must undertake to insure the 
well-being of millions of youngsters. We al<o owe parents an opportunity to select 
a canjp on the l)asis of rea<ouablc and cstal)li<hed regulations. Most camp directoi-i? 
advocate the passage of this legislation. Those who do not most likely will do .so 
afier a careful studv of it, as any ivsponsible individual would. 

Fiuallv, Mr. Chairman, I would ask, how long are we going to continue toleiat- 
ing repetitious events which kill or disal)lc? We're taWjiig about the lives of 
children. I believe it is our responsil)ility to act now. bet us go forward with 
this long overdue legislation. 



Stati:.ment ov Hon. IIi:nky iibi.stoski, a Bkpuesentativp: in CoNORirss Fkom 
TUK State oi' New Jeiisey 

AFr. Chairman and member.s of the snbcommittcc. I am grateful for the op- 
poriunitv voii have given me to present mv views to yon in support of ILIl. 2302, 
mv bill to 'provide Federal leadci^siiip and grams to the States for developing and 
iinplcmenting State programs for youth eainp safety standards. 

The camping industry in the United States is growing at an ever-increasing 
rate. This summer between 0 and 7 million children will attend about 12,000 
camps— some during the day for a week or !css, others to live for mast of the 
summer months. 

Thev will go to public eanips, religious camps, private camps. Boy Scout, Girl 
Scout,' YMCA, YWCA, and many non-profit organization>* camps. Some will 
go to speciaitv camps to learn music, art, swimming, drama, hoivebaek riding, 
etc. Manv others will go to summer eamp just to learn about camping a< a way 
of life. 

A trip to eamp is usually a nmeh-antieipated, happy experience for the young- 
stei-s and the parents who'arc anxious to provide the opportunities of recreation 
and education found in camping. 

While some camp activity takes place during the school year, camping is 
priinarilv a summertime activity. And, while ix parent can be relatively eonndent 
of his child's safetv while at school, millions of parents acros:* the Nation send 
their olfspring to camps with little or no knowledge whether the eamp meets the 
basic miuimmn safety standards. The sad fact is that too often many of the 
camps do not. 

Mr. Chairman, the last full eamp safety survey wa.s taken in 1929 and for this 
reason information on the caini)S, much less their safety and health standards is 
ditncnlt to determine. Ko one is even sure on the exact immber of eami)s in opcni- 
iiow uid the numl)er of campers using these facilities. 
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In 19 States including niy own Stale of Kcw Jci^ey, Ihcrc arc :il)solnlclv no 
rcjsnlalions governing camping at all; and, in many oilier Slates only isolaled 
aspeel.s of camping arc governed by law or regulalibn. An<l yet eainp^per^ionnel 
viriually lake over tlie paiental supervision over the youth forj?everal wcek.s of the 
year, especially in tnivel and residential eanips. 

The youth camp safely bill which I introduced would pi o vide Federal /inancial 
a>vi^"iance to the slates in im))lemeniing a program of mininunn Federal :5tandards. 

The standards would be enforced by the slates wiih the Federal Govennncnt 
paymg 50 percent of the cost.s of the inspection and enforcemeni piogram. Camps 
which meet the Fe<leral standards will be urged to display this fact to assist i)arenis 
in their choice of eamps lo which to scud their children. 

My bill would also establish an Advisory Coimcil on Youth Cauip i5afetv to 
consult with the Secretary of Health, Education, ai*d Welfare on ilw promulgaiion 
of safety >tandards. Mend)ers of tiiis Advisory Council woidd come from all seg- 
ments of the camping industry. 

I have no desire to lake the adventure out of camping, but I can sec no reason 
why the beneiit.s of camping cannot be rendere<l in a safe and healthy atmosphere. 
I feel that many eamps live up to the highest .safety standards. Oihei^ will \:v given 
the incentive to improve Those that fail to provide a s:»fe environment do not 
belong in the business and shcdd not be allowed to coniinue their operations. 

Camps take the place of parents whether it is on a daily !)asis or for snnnner-long 
periods. They ciire for the most prized po^ses^ion of a family — the children. It 
seems reasonable thatsociety, acting throu^jh its government, assure these parent.^ 
that the camps they choose for their youngsters meet minimum safety standards. 

For most children camping is an experience that is remembered t li rough on t theh* 
wiiole life. It should not turn uito a nightmare that tiie children or parentis can 
never forget. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation has the support of the vast nnijority of organized 
camping. Most eamps would welcome the Oj)portimity to raise their safety 
standards if given the incentive. Through this bill we have an unusual opportunitV 
to insure the safety and \\^dfare of niillions of children at a relatively modest cost. 
I urge favorable consideration of the youth camp safety bill by this subconnnit tee. 



U.S. DkPAIITMKN'T ok TUK iNVKlllOll, 

Bur.KAU OK Land Managkmknt, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1071. 

Hon. DoMi.NicK V. Da.nii:i^, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dkaji Mji. Dan'iki-s: Tiiis is in reply to your inquiry of August 3, renuesting 
infonnation on jnnnbers of deatiis illnesses and injuries occurring on hinds 
adniiuistered by tlie Bureau of Land Management. 

The only reliable accident statistics available are those involving Bureau 
persomiel. These statistics are work related. 

This year the Bureau began collecting the type of data you are requesting. 
However, to date the amount of information eollected is too small to be significant. 
Collection of such information will proceed slowly* for two reasons: 

1. Management of lands administered by the Bureau is on an extensive biisis. 
Unlike the National Park Service, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, or even 
the Forest Service where the management is more intensive, BLM field peiyonnel 
nnist cover immense areas. Therefore, unlike the other agencies named, BLM 
field people contact only a small fraction of the public laud users. 

2. The public lauds are to a certain extent scattered and intermindcd with 
State and private lands. The ownership boundaries are not clearly defmed. The 
public does not know whether they are on public land or private land. Thm, 
they have no incentive to report accidents to the BL^^. 

We are enclosing for your information a statement which gives example;? of 
the more serious accidents which occur on public lauds. 
We regret behig unable to provide more information. 

Sincerely yours, 
l2nclosure. 

Gkoiigk L. Tukcoi% 

Acting Director. 
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Punuc Land Hazards 

THE SITUATION 

l^ecreatioii on the i)ul)l!c !:uid:j \$ increasing nipidly. The estiniated 48 million 
recreation visitor days in FV 1072 are expected to inercasc to nearlv 7") million 
visitor days hy 1977. AIon>: with llie expansion in more traditional reereation 
activities such as camping, picniekin^% InmtinK. fishing and rockhotniding, wo arc 
experiencing an oven more rapid iner(;a??e in the use of public lands l)y various 
types of ofT-road vehicle.^, partieulaily dune buggies and n:otorcyeles. 

In tlie past, the pul)lip hnds were u?eJ largely l)y ioeal people familiar with the 
natural and nian-ma<ic ha;?ardr! on open land. Todav, nianv of the recroationists 
using these lands arc from urban environments and'lack outdoor skills :us well as 
knowledge of public land hazards. 

Abandoned mine shafts and pits on public^ private an(i other lands are a serious 
hazard. Information on numbers of mining elaini.«? on public lands is Hniitod. .\ 
report prepared in lUfi.') in connection with a proposed claim recordation bill 
<^|timated that, approxinialoly 6 million mining claims had been recorded since 
1872. 

The report stated further that only about one-half nnllion of those claims could 
be considered even semi-active, i.e., notice of as.«;essmcnt work filed with the 
county recorders' olficcs. 

A study prepared for the Public Laud Law Review Connnission bv The Division 
of Economic and Business Research, Universitv of Arizona, estimated that in the 
years 19G1 through 1000, about 500,000 new claims a year were filed in the 11 
western states. It is not known how many open pits and shafts now exist on either 
valid or abandoned nuning claims. 

Examples of accident.s hivolving abandoned mining shafts and pits in the west 
mclude: 

On February fi, 1071, ft twelve-year old boy, who had accompanied his 
father to a moioreycle encurance run in the California desert, lost his life 
when he drove up over a hmap and fell 200 feet to the bottom of a vertical 
mining .shaft. 

In another California case, the Govermnent recently made an out-of-court 
torv claim settlement of $33,000 hivolving a girl who was permanently 
paralyzed when she fell into a mining shaft on a mining claim adjacent to a 
county recreation area. 

In October, 1070, a ten-year old Colorado boy was fatally injured when 
he slid on icy snow into an old 100-foot shaft and was buried by a cave-in. 

In Febrnar}', 1971, a Nevada boy escaped .<jeri<>us injury when the rope a 
companion was using to lower him into an old 60-foot shaft broke. He fell 
30 feet. The fireman who rescued him sufTercd cuts and bruises from falling 
rocks. 

Examples of other types of accidents in the open spaces iiichide: 

In January, 1071, one child Wiis killed .iiid four others were injured when 
an open-top dmie buggy driven by their father went of! the shoulder of a 
narrow road in Colorado and rolled down a twenty-foot bank. 

Last year, a California cyclist was killed in a head-on collision on aiiraher 
narrow road. 

In a heavily-used sand dune area in Utah, a dune buggy came over the 
ci-est of a dune and ran over and seriously injured a little girl playing below. 

Two cyclists on separate occasions drove overablufTinto a lake in Montana. 
One escaped without serious uijury, but the other drowned. His motorcycle 
landed on top of hiin in shallow water. 

Two drownings occurred lastsuiiiiiierat n heavily used reservoir in Oregon. 

A young boy drowned in IOCS, and a girl drowned last summer near a 
recreation site on the Snake River in Idaho. A drop-oflf about 30 feet from 
shore h.as been posted but the signs had been v.aiidalized. 

A liotspriiigr! area north of Reno, Xevadii, received heavy imblic use. In 
1069, a woman going after her wandering child fell into a shallow pool and 
was scalded from the waist down. 
There are no records of the number of serious iiijiincs resulthig annuallv froni 
accidents on the public lands. 

NUMBKn OF HAZAUDS 

There is not a complete inventory of hazards on the public lands. Authority 
for a comprehensive inventory is being sought. 
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ClIRlSTl.\N SciKNCi: COAI.Mm'KK ON PCHI.UWTIOX, 

Winshhiijloji, D.C., July t>0, lori. 

J Ion. Do.MiNicK V. !).\Nii:u<. 

Chtiinimjij Select Suhcommillfc on Lahor^ Commillec on Kducalion and Labor, 
U.S. HouffC of IicprcJiailativcSf Washingloiif D.C. 
Dk.m: Mk. !).\.vik'3; Your Snl)coiiiinit tut* is cnrruiitly c()ii^i(I(;riii<: II. R. r26-l, 
y^iir l>i)! to provide for dcvt'Iopiiicnt iiiiplcinL'iit.-itioii of pro<;r:uii.s lo :;ct 
s:ifu«y hc:iiili >iaii(i;irils in yonlit c:iinp<, :iii(l wl* would like to o.Trr soiul* 
couuueiits about it. 

First, \v\ u< cou:inr-ud you for llio uouueni you !i;ivl' <ho\vu for lliu ci^rlil luilliou 
.•\uiL>iic:ui ciiildruu who 1:0 to Camp cauli year. While \vr art: not cxpi-ris in liiv 
.*iafuty Held, \vc applaud yowrfflfort to prott'^l .VniL'riL'au cliildrLMi from the ha/.ard.<; 
of life in an (nivimnmcnt laukiu<j: in Itit* pcr>onal protcclious available* in t!icir 
own IioniL*:>. 

.At the sauic tiniu \u: would like to point out for your coswideniiiou :i factor, 
which ujay not have uomu to your Subconimiitee's aiteutiou, afTuctiiii: .^Juvcral 
thousands of ihesc tampers. Christian SL'itjnc:,* childivu use a dinfuriMiT uiuthod 
than most people for !ioalin;c and the proteelion of their healt!i — tliry nAy exelu- 
sively on s:pirittiai moans t!u*oui;ii prayer. Your bill quite riglitly nutiiorizes iIk- 
e:>tabii.<hinent of lK*alth standards for youth eainpSi inehidin;; "personal lieaithi 
first aid, and u:i*dii-.-d services: . . However, it h:u< been onr eX|)erieiice in 
situations involvinir /inular govennnenlul health requirements tiiat nide.<s llie 
statute iist'lf co!itain< >pceilic lanpiagi* exempt hisc tho^o of the Gliri.stian SeieiU'e 
reli.icion from compulsory iwamination, immmii^tation or tn>ainient, cvcrrealous 
healtli persosmcl at tiie local level v.ill often treat prou:rani.s as compulsory and 
will override any roliiriou.-i objections. 

Accordingly, we arc siiggesting an amendment to II.K. 1264 along the fol!ov.-:n;j 
lines: 

On page 10. after line 18. add the following: 

''(d) Notlung in ihi.s Act or rcgidations issiiud lieRMuider sliall be const nied 10 
authori/.c 0:* require medical exaininatton, iminuni/.ation (except in the c:v>v of 
epidemics of contauiou'^ diso:isos) or treatment of a porson who »)bjeetj! (or. in 
ease .sueh person is a eliild, wliose parent or guardian object.<) tsiereto on religions 
grounds, or i*equiru tlic stalT or eampei's of any ean;p to have medical exanniiaiion, 
iuununixation (exee|)t iii tlie e:iso.of epidemics of contauions di.sea.<es) or treat- 
ment, if the total <*nrolhnent of sueh camp i< composed of adiierents fo a religion 
wliieh teaches reliance on spiritual nu;aiis througli prayer alone for healing.*' 

.As you will see, the amendment is designed to exclude Christian Scienti.sts 
attending camps of all type^s :u; well ;us the stafT and cam{)(:i^ of those camp< 
which accept only children of this religion. 

T!ie .Miggestcd language would not limit the regulation of safety, food handling. 
.<:anitatiqn. etc. in any camp and provides an exception for epidemics of contagious 
chseases.' K\enq)tion.s of tLis type are found widely throughout Federal ami stale 
jJtatutes wherever health programs are invloved. Among state laws governing 
^ehool entrance requirements nearly all grant inminnization and e.vamination 
e.\enq>tion.^ to iho<e with religious objections. Numerous Federal laws also 
iX'cogni/c this important' religious right, including the Occupational Safety nud 
Ifealtli .Act of 1070. a bill on whieii you worked so hard and contributed so much. 

We believe the sugiiested amendment will not weaken the bill but can only 
njmove one po>>ib!e objection lo youth camp safety legi<]ation. 

We appreciate your ^5ubconunittec*.s consideration of this suggc.<t ion. 
Sincerely, 

C. II0.SS Ct/NNINCII.V.M, 

^fanag^r. 



LE.\nKr^nip Linn.\KV, 
Putnam VaUq/, AM'., September /, W7I. 

Hon. Do.MlNICK V. D.\NIEU«5, 

CItairmany Sttbrommiltce on Lahore Washington, D.C, 

Dkau Sik: In the first place, thank you for your kind letter of August 22 about 
my iutere.*>t in sonic type of camp .safety laws which might hel|) proven* fatal 
and other .serious accident.s in oiu* ehildren'.s Huunnor camps. 

As I mentioned in niy letter to /on, I engaged the Burrell Nt;w.s Clipping 
Service to collect any and all uew.s eli|)piug.s about such cauq) accideut.s, and I 
am enclosing a tempurarj' list of the results up to about a week :'go. 
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I'm sure I don*t luivc to tell you tlint iu a':t(liug uews clippings <»uc li:is to 
rCMivuiber thai tlic nrportiug iu geucral is very ofleu inaccurate and ineonipletc 
iu niauy n;.-jpeeU<, l#ul tliey do eon^tiluti' a good starting point for further aiul 
uuttv detailed and kuowlecl^eable investigation. 

It \v:i:> way baek about li):;0 llial I \vp»le :i lonu and detailed artide in "Camp 
Life'', the ea'mp directors magazini- 1 hat I was then'<-diiin<:. revealing tlie •■hazard'; 
and safeguards'' as I saw them at that time, and Iheu followed up \vil!i Burrell 
Clipping Jjcrvice not only ti» prove that I was right but- that the situation was 
very •suich worse than oven I knew :i was. 

Mver since even- r^unuuer we havr had ind)elieval)lc eaiaMrophr-* ftwo of them 
killing '20 eanipers in one accident), and it seem< incredible to im ^h:\i thn)iigh 
all these many years we have not y«!i succeeded in gctt ;ug one real -.ti v standard 
eufoavd iu our snuimer camps — not one — and we continue to kill '"UUi.ccessarily'' 
so many precious ehihlreu year after year. 

The li^t enclosed to n:y uiinrl. judj^ed against my cxpirrience all through the- 
pa<t -U; yr::rs that L havi- been ?iudyin'^ thi< si;ua:io!i; is unbelievably gootL We 
haven't Vi-t had a catastrophe* that I know of, and iiere's iiopiu!; we don';. Hut 
the hist two Weeks Ui camp are genrndly the mo.*! dangen)us for :i variety of 
re:c«ons, au<i Goi\ knows what will hapix-n tomorrow. 1 will send you another 
li^t for;my furr her accidents aloag about .Sop;cn».!K'r -l oro, but evciitlien although 
the camp'yc;ison is over, Ihi-n- will be variou-: de;:t!is becan.-e summer campers 
ar^ very ofieu sent home so that ti:*- p:sre::ts and tlie family doctor can take- care 
of thein. Unfortunately souu- of them dir ii: Srptend)er. October and later. Tliey 
t lien of course are girue'rally not lifted in ; he ncwspnprr clippings as camp accidents. 

Alt!iong!i I am 79 and :dmo<t mtiri-ly retinnl and not iu good health, I would 
go out of a)y way to meet with you or one of yonrsialT mendwrs if it would help 
give you the type of iuforunition you ought to luivc for your own use. 

If you have a copy of the Camp r5afety Act yc-.i mention, I wonder if you could 
senc! it to nic. as I, very umeii. wouhl like to see 'i. 
Conliallv yours, 

.Sot.o.\!o.\", 

I':dUnr. 

Knelosnre. 

r.r?. — List year I had some eorrcspondence with Sen. UibieolT (Conn.) about a 
camp safety bill but lengthy hospitalizatioii kept !ue from following it up. Ibis 
he niyde any progress along tliese lines to date? 

CIIILDRCX'S CAMP ACCIDENTS 

8L'.M.\tKR OK 1071 (UP TO S/iO) 

All rlata taken from newspaper clipping-S without any further checking or 
inve,<tigation for aecuraey. All rWTAi. except where .«>pccially noted. 



Name 



Age Date V/hcfe 



Remarks 



19 DROWNINGS 

JohnCUik 

Scott A;icn GMrge.... 



Susan Steel 

teighten Stevsns. 



Peter Ed.vin McCarthy... 



Tommy V/allace. . 
Wikc FcrRUWn. .. 
Joanie Vitlard.,... 
ton Ann Roberts., 



24 



Glenn Cunningham..... 
John Hrggins... 16 



13 



Au?. 17 

Aug. 26 

June 30 
June 29 
June 25 



Saconda^.a Reservoir. 

Brca'tnaven, N.Y. 
Half Mtle Ranch, tucsrne. 

N.Y. 

St. tnuis. Mo.. 

take Erie. ».Y... 

Adirondacks. H.Y 

Mount Baker Kalional Park. 
V/ash. 

Green River. Utah , 



July 4 Camp Clark. Conn... ...... 

July 8 Cioip Willo//av. V/mder. Ga,, 

..Uo«.-, Malvcrnc. Ohio 

Jbly 20 Fcnton. Mic:i. . 



Camp counsdlor(?) 
Fell in swimming pcol. 
» In swimming pool. 

» At Camp Evans. N.Y. ACA accredited (p. 
111). 

. 3 a.m. at YMCA Camp Adirondack (p. 165. 
ACA accredited). 
V/as warned re dangerous s>vilt river on 
private camping trip. 

, 24 Scouts on rafting trip In highly danger- 
ous river, marooned 3 days and nights. 
1 drowned. 24 rescued by helicopter. 

, Easter Seat handicapped camp. 

, Girl Scout group in YMCA Camp Telipah^tk. 

! ChjrchotGo1Camp.l8*year-ol<lliteguard. 



•Till- *?tailsilcnl Dlvfeioi) of tin' Mptrf.potUan I.lfc Insiimnco Co. flefiiics a catastrophe as "an acri<lriit of 
any kind in which 5 or mon- people .arc killr«l'\ Incidentally, our summer children's camps h.ivc liad many 
of ihcni. an<l It Is tlic mrc sununcr that doesn't rvj:\$ifr at- Irnst oat* such. 
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flame 



Age Date Where 



Remarks 



19 DROWN iNGS-Con. 
Gail Jackjon 



17 Jcly 24 Paterson, N.Y.. 



Jeff Mantz 

Patricia Ann Flcnjng. 
Fordiv^rd C. 6;irnett.. 

John Pucco... 

Brian Keller. 

Don Oeverney 



Aleta Spencer 

H TRANSPOIITATIOH 
DEATHS 

Guy Bilby 



13 July 25 Yodcr, Kans 

22 ft.!?. ChatSAOith, ru 

• 9 }Aug. II Franklinville. N.Y 

11 ...do North Salem, Westchester 

County. N.Y. 

12 Vincentown, N.J-.,. ..... 



. Cojidn'tswim. Educations! Alliance Camp. 

Transferred from rowboat to kayak (p. 

149. ACA accredited). 
, .^rivate Camp Haven. In 3 construClioR 

sand pit owned by camp diiector. 
Missing from camp since Sunda/ Aug. II. 

Both could not sxvim. 

, Tiiple-R Campground. J.p. fell into pool. 

Longboat tug of war. 3 hours to ret a 
doctor. ACA accredited (p. 157). 
. Methodist Church camp. 



Robert Bryant. 



Mark Spruij 

Sharon Wo lo shin. 
Barbara Frankel.. 

Martin Herz 

Darrell Jones.... 
GarnettV/ilIiams.. 
Ed Stephanes.... 



■Miracle., 



18 Aug. 2 Tulsa. Okla., YMCA Canip 
Adventure. 



20 July 5 

Aug. 10 Cclon, Mien. 



Aug. 3 Bridgeport, Calif 

Aug. 18 Nickolas Beach, Calif. 



FIRE DEATH 
Susan O'Connor 



19 Aug. 15 Franconia. N.H. 



GENERAL--2 DEATHS- 
ILLNESS 

Rfn?': 

St- jlmaster (no name)..*.. 



Bus crash, 32 campers. Driver IS years 
o!d. 2 rCiiled, 12 seriously injured. 
Driver lost c?r>lrol. 

,. 12:15 a.m. Couasclor and camp group hi: 
by diunJv driver. ! counse'or ki"5c», A 
campers seriously injured. 

, Driver I9-yeaf-oId gal. C.C. Camp Yehudah, 
ACA accredited (p, 113), sponsored by 
ZtOnis! organization. Driver, counselor 
very seriously hu't. 

. Camp spoiisortd by S^»i FransiCO Police 
Department 21 on truck trip, over- 
turned on mcuntaii road in High Sierras 
iseiiffus'y nun or Sslijc', 'jncgJir.) 

. Kuge stake-bed truck with 17 YWCA 
camr:»j (giris) and 2 counselors 
crasned headon with suto. Leaves 
highway, turns entirely over. No one 
hjrt beyond few bruises. 

, Fire in old farmhouse converted to dorm:* 
tory. I exit. 6 others injured. 



10 July 20 Mount Freedom, N.J. 
32 Aug. 9 Tupper Lake, N.Y... 



. At Crestwood Day Camp. Cerebral 

hemmorhage. 
. Massapie Mountain Camp. Church camp. 

Heart attack. 



Notes 

1. Sonic of these clippings are nnclear as to exact date or camp name, etc. Btit 
m present correspondence we are trying to get more accurate information. 

2. bmce dictatmg tliis list newly received clips gave me a few corrections and 
additions— all pen v>ritten. 

3. Follow-up investigation would raveai unbelievable laxity rc safetv of campers. 

4. Many of these accidents are easily prevented, thus saving many lives and 
senous cripphug, etc. 

5. Many camp victims die at home » after camp is over and do not reach 
newspapers as camp accidents. ?.Iany other camp accidei)ts arc not reported :v.s 
such—or at all. There is a major need for a mandatory (by law) svstem of camp 
accident reporting. 

^^^ml *^'^'"PS ^« i>avc doctors and/or nurses in charge— and really liavo 
neither. They nnght htivc some highly unqualified individual who "acts^' as nurse 
of doctor. 

7. Note particularly that 5 of these fatal accidents that took 7 lives arc in camps 
that are accredited as "absolutely safe for your child because they have been 
mspected and passed" by the American Camping Assn.^ 

More later, if and when you want it. 

'Or In I0C&! hospitals. 

• .V.C.A. hfls no rofll standards and very faulty and inndcqimtc inspection, accrcdltfuK ornccldcnt rcnort- 
liig systems, ' 
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TiiK Salvation Akmv, 
New York, iV.F., Jidif 20, 1971. 

Hon. DoMiNicK V. Danikls, 
Chairman f Select Snbcommille.e on Labor, 
Wa^ihinglorif D.C. 

Dv.Mi Mu. l)A4Vii:L.s: The .Salvation Army is coneernod about the safety of 
children in America. The .Salvation Army i&ubscribes to the standard^j of the 
American Camping Association and nearly every one of onr camps is an individual 
member of the American Camping Association and is fnlly accredited. 

We support the intent of II. 11. 1264; i.e., to provide for and to insure safety in 
vouth camps. We do, however, have delinite questions about the proposed bill: 

1. Wliat will be done if a camp is found to be "unsafe"? ILll. 1204 fails to 
indicate a penalty. 

2. Would it not be more dcsinible to have state advisory councils, ratiicr than 
a federal advisory council in Washington? 

When and if camp standards arc developed by the government, we trust that 
there will be a maximum of HcNibility. State advisory councils would tend to 
promote this flexibility. If II. R. 1264 is passed, we urge that the American Camp- 
ing Association be represented on the Council. Further, as a major national 
youth serving agency, we will be glad to offer our own assistance. 

In conclusion. The Salvation Army supports the intent of II. II. 1264, and we 
will continue to support high standards for safety in youth camps. 
Sincerely yours, 

C, Emil Nklson, 

Colonel. 



Statk.uknt of the Division op Youth Activities, Uniti:d St.\tks 
Catholic Confeubnck 

The Division of Youth Activities, United States Catholic Conference, agrees 
with and enthusiastically supports tlic intent of this Bill. We suggest that the 
Bill can be improved by the following modifications: 

1. State recreational camps should be included. 

2. We strongly recommend the inclusion of a State Advisory Council in 
each of the fifty states. 

3. We recommend that the Bill include some recognition of the right of a 
Camp Director to appeal against what he considers unjust treatment. 

4. We recommend fchat this Bill cite the penalty for non-compliance or 
violation of the regulations. 

0. We recommend that this Bill include a provision requiring mandatory 
reports on all injuries and illnesses requiring hospitalization. 

6. Acknowledging the amount of work involved in the logistics of prepara- 
tion for inspections, the legislation should attempt to reduce the number of 
inspections to a minimum. Thus, if a camp were subject to several Govern- 
mental jurisdictions requiring inspection and also private associations requir- 
ing inspections, perhaps inspection by the organization with the morr^ strin- 
gent set of standards should be accepted by other agencies with jurisdiction. 



